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APPENDIX. 



Notes on the River Amur and the adjacent Districts. By MM. 
Peschurof, Permikin, Shenurin, Vasilief, Eadde, Usoltzof, 
Pargachefski, &c. Translated from the original Russian by 
Mr. Mitchel, under the supervision of Capt. R. Collinson, r.N., 
Vice-Pres.* 

Read, January 11, and December 13, 1858. 

Extent of Drainage. — This, the most valuable river in Northern 
Asia, the only highway of nature that directly connects the 
central Steppes of Asia with the rest of the world, drains an 
extent of country from the 43rd to the 55th parallel of latitude, 
and from 110° to 141° e. longitude, carrying off nearly all the 
waters of the slopes on which the great desert Gobi, or Shame, 
terminates towards the east, and after receiving a number of navig- 
able rivers ends a winding course of 2280 miles in the Gulf of 
Sahalin, or Tartary. 

Boundary between the Chinese and the Russian Empires. — The 
Amur, properly so called, was wholly in the Chinese territory ; the 
boundary line between the Russian empire, following the course 
of the Argun until its junction with the Schilka, then crossed to 
the left bank of the Amur, and ascending the first tributary on 
that side below the Schilka (the Gorbiza or Kerbeche) to the 
Yablonoi range, continued its course easterly along the southern 
slope of that range to the sea of Okhotsk, in latitude 54*14. 

Albazin. — The fortified post of Albazin, established by the 
Russians on the left bank of the Amur in 1683, was taken by 
assault by the Tartars in 1689, when the garrison, on account of 
their bravery, were taken into the service of the Chinese Emperor, 
a circumstance which led to the establishment of the Russian 
Mission at Pekin. 

Treaty of 1728. — The disputes relative to the boundary were 
not, however, finally arranged until the year 1728, and the reader 
of old voyages and travels will find in the Itinerary of the Pere 
Gerbillon an amusing account of his journeys on these occasions, 
accompanied by a retinue of 2000 men, which was afterwards 
joined by the Amur flotilla, numbering 100 sail, and manned by 
8000 men. The terms of the treaty were dictated to the Russian 
envoys at Nertchinsk or Nipchu, on the Schilka, and the valley 

* See • Proceedings* R. G. S., vol. ii. p. 153; and vol. iii. p. 92. — Ed. 
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of the Amur ceded to the Tartar dynasty, in whose possession it 
has remained until the present period, when the Russians, availing 
themselves of steam navigation, have entered again upon the 
occupation of the river, and established posts not only on both 
banks, but also in harbours on the seaboard of the Gulf of Tartary. 
Besides the natural advantages of this vast increase of territory, 
abounding in mineral wealth, clothed with magnificent timber, and 
affording millions of acres of arable and pasture land, a fluvial 
communication is all but established between the Baltic Sea and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

According to Mr. Cottrell, the Schilka, with the exception of 
occasional rapids and shallows, in all perhaps 20 miles, is navigable 
to the foot of the Yablonoi range, which here is not very elevated, 
and abounds in forests of oaks, with mines of iron ore, whence a 
road would be required to the Selenga, a navigable stream falling 
into the lake Baikal, whence, according to Mr. A. Palmer's 
calculation, 266 miles of canal and road are all that would be 
required to open the communication with the Baltic. 

The River Schilka. — Four important rivers join the Schilka 
above its junction with the Argun : the Kara, Chernaya, 
Little Gorbiza, and Jeltuha. The banks of the Kara are well 
known by the rich gold diggings belonging to the crown. From 
Shilkinsk downwards, towards the Little Gorbiza, limestone of a 
grey colour pervades both banks, amongst which is included white 
marble of considerable thickness. Farther appears granitic syenite, 
and syenitic porphyry. The former is remarkable for including 
crystals of felspar ; at some places the syenite has changed into 
diabas ; then the layers change to quartz, after which appear 
again granite, then glimmer slate. Farther occur chlorite slate, 
serpentine talc slate, and then slate : the latter forms big rocks, 
which approach the river on the right side ; they are interwoven 
with differently coloured veins of quartz. All the species on the 
left bank of the Schilka and its tributaries witness to the existence 
of the precious metals. 

Nertchinsk. — The town of Nertchinsk or Nipchu contained, 
according to Mr. Cottrell, 20,000 inhabitants in 1841. Valuable 
mines of tin and quicksilver exist in its vicinity, but at present 
only the lead mines are worked, the produce being transmitted 
by Chitinsk, Udinsk, and Ilinsk, to Lake Baikal, and thence to 
the Russian arsenals. 

Pere Gerbillon reached this town on July 31st, 1689, performing 
the journey from Pekin in 48 days. 

The Onon, a tributary rising in the Hin-Gan mountains, in 
latitude 49° and longitude 110°, joins the Schilka 30 miles above 
Nertchinsk ; on it the towns of Taruknuska and Akshinsk are 
situated. 
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The Argun rises in the 48th degree of latitude and 110th 
degree of longitude, under the name of Kerulen, or Lu-Kheu, 
passes the towns of Eguden Kalka and Bars Khoto to the Lake 
Kalon or Dalai Nor. This region was visited (as noticed in the 
Address of our President, page 40) by M. Radde, in 1856 ; an 
abridged account of his researches will be found at the end of this 
paper. 

From the lake the river assumes the name of Argun, and 
flowing past the town of Novo Tsuruhaituevsk, and combining 
with the Schilka in- latitude 53° 19' and longitude 121° 42', 
becomes the Amur. 

From Ust Strelka the Russians have opened a communica- 
tion by means of steamboats with the sea. Previous to 1855 
the ordinary communication had been maintained by barges, 
rafts, and boats of Manchurian construction, principally by means 
of the tow line. The Lena was the first steamer to ascend the 
river when it was low, and made the voyage from Nikolaefsk in 
30 days ; the distance, 2000 miles, would have been more speedily 
performed had fuel been stored on the banks of the river ; thus 
rendering it unnecessary to stop more than a day at a time for the 
purpose of cutting wood, and the latter being green the vessel 
was constantly at half speed. 

Adopting the itinerary of M. Permikin, who descended the 
river in 1854, we shall incorporate with it the observations of 
Peschurof and others, so as to afford a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the course of the river and its adjacent banks. 

Gorbiza, or Kerbeche, the boundary between Russia and Tartary, 
1728. — The distance from Ust Strelka to the mouth of the Great 
Gorbiza (Amagar) is 33 miles ; generally speaking we might 
call the country we passed through mountainous : firstly, slate, 
with a layer of black colour changing into silicious slate, with 
quartz veins, and then shining with a dark grey colour, and irre- 
gular formation. 

May 31, 43 miles from Ust Strelka* we met on the left 
bank 16 Orochens (people from the Tungus tribe, who are tri- 
butary to Russia) ; farther on we met single Tungus in boats 
of birch bark ; they belonged to the tribe of the Mauri, and 
paid a small tax to Chinese collectors : one of them spoke, 
besides his native tongue, Russian, Chinese, and Manchurian. 
Lower down from the left side two more rivers enter the Amur, 
one of which seems to be of considerable width ; the hills on both 
sides become lower, forming small meadows, in almost all of 
which flow brooks rich in fish, and pour into the main stream those 
enormous volumes of water which occasionally raise its level in two 

* The distances throughout refer to Ust-Strelka, or Ust-Strelochm-Karaul. 
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or three days, 12 feet. So far the vegetation displays but a com- 
paratively small variety ; firs of all sizes, larches, elseberry, shrubs, 
and sand willows ; and the banks here are, generally speaking, 
unfit for settlement, though perhaps valleys may be found suited 
to agricultural purposes. Slate formation still continues, but of a 
denser texture, and at the distance of 120 miles it is dyed by oxide 
of iron. 

Albazin, 158 miles. — On the 1st of June we arrived at the place 
where Albazin once stood ; on the right bank above, the Emuri 
(Albaziha) enters the Amur; the hills lower towards this river, 
before the mouth of which is a low island i a mile long, on which 
may yet be recognized traces of the batteries erected by the 
Manchurs against Albazin. 

The Russian fur hunters, under Poyarkof, crossing the Yablonoi 
range, descended the Amur to the sea in 1643 ; their success led 
to the foundation of the town of Albazin, and attempted occupation 
of Northern Manchuria, but in 1689 they were compelled to sur- 
render their settlements to the Chinese, and a treaty was concluded 
at Nertchinsk, making the Gorbiza and Argun the boundary 
between the two empires. In consequence of disputes a second 
treaty was concluded in June, 1728, in which an extensive line 
of demarcation, separating the two countries, was defined : com- 
mencing on the west, at the river Bukterima, an affluent of the 
Irtish, it extends to the sea of Okhotsk, a distance of 3000 miles, 
on which 87 boundary monuments were erected. 

The rich pastures, and the situation protected from the northern 
winds, confirm the wise choice of the old Cossacks who made this 
place their chief settlement. The site of the town, of which 
nothing but the ruins now remain, could not have been better 
selected ; it stands on a height commanding all the approaches, 
protected against cold winds, and in the neighbourhood of both 
water and wood. The river Albaziha yields much fish, which 
the rapidity and depth render it impossible to procure in the 
Amur itself. Behind Albazin one sees for the first time another 
vegetation ; on the southern slope of the hills the oak and black 
birch appear, and at the foot of the hills the hazel and elm, with 
the willow, ash, and wild rose, but the vegetable cover of the 
ground bears yet the stamp of the Daurian flora. The country 
about Albazin consists of sandstone, with distinct prints of plants. 

The Manegers, of whom we met here a few hamlets, looked 
at our passing by quite indifferently, although the steamer, with 
a long tow of boats, must have been to them a new sight ; not 
even the music lured them from their occupations. 

Off Albazin the numbers of the islands increase, and look more 
like an archipelago, giving to the Amur a peculiar character, not 
favourable to navigation, but original and picturesque. 
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Malaya Nadejda, 267 miles. — The rock of Malaya Nadejda 
is situated below a bar (3 feet when the river is low), and, pro- 
jecting into the river, was selected as the place where the steamer 
Nadejda, 8-horse power, was left on the 4th of September, 1855, 
and thence its name Nadejda, hope, Malaya, little. The barque, 
hitherto towed by the steamer, continued the voyage to Ust 
Strelka, reaching the place by towing in 14 days. 

Valley of Buringa. — The valley of Buringa, 13 miles to the 
westward of the rock, is favourable for settlement ; traces yet 
remain of a former Russian post Andriushkino. On the hills the 
white poppy, the mouse ear, and the Daurian rhododendron were 
in blossom. The hills consist for a great part of sandstone (coal 
formation) and conglomerate ; in the latter are to be found slate, 
quartz, and hornblende inclosed in chloret cement. The river 
from Malaya Nadejda assumes a more southerly course. 

Toro and Angan Rivers, 354 miles. — At 8 o'clock on the 
evening of June the 4th we stopped at the left bank, where one of 
the finest landscapes we had yet met with was seen ; an open 
valley is encircled by the rivers Toro and Angan ; on the banks 
the Manegers roam, and we saw droves of very fine white ponies. 

Twenty-seven miles farther to the mouth of the Onon, where 
there are seven hamlets of Manegers : the hills, when bare, ex- 
hibited granite, with an admixture of felspar, which was coloured 
by oxide of iron. 

Hill Zagayan. — We passed on the left bank the Hill Zagayan, 
250 feet high, situated in a curve of the river; one of the Ma- 
negers told of a miraculous peculiarity of this hill ; as soon as 
man approaches it it vomits smoke, but when the man retires it 
ceases. The river population, all of the Tunguse stock, and all 
given to Shamanism, pay to this hill a particular veneration, and 
maintain that it is the dwelling-place of an evil spirit : the moun- 
tain extends 2 miles, but could not be inspected nearer, and it can 
only be suggested that the smoke originates either from self-com- 
bustion of coal layers, or that the mountain contains excavations, 
as is the case with many lime hills in the mountainous countries 
of Eastern Siberia, and that by the exterior air becoming cold, 
the warmer air comes forth from the excavations in the shape of 
smoke. The hill consists of sandstone, with a black streak ; at its 
foot are layers of conglomerate in which agates are found. 

River Bulkun, 395 miles. — Passed the rivers Mardali, Hakan, 
Great Vangan, and Jagdha, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
the river Bulkun. This country bears another character ; the 
wide valleys at the banks of the river enlarge, the steep hills 
retire more and more, the meadows are covered with a nourishing 
grass, the trees appear like oases, poplars, ash, wild apple (Pyrus 
spectabilis) occur, with shrubs of red-berried elder, sand willows, 
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and hiss ; on the hills are small oaks and black birch ; larch and 
pine become more scarce ; in these extensive valleys numerous 
flocks of cattle could be fed, but now life only shows itself in the 
powerful activity of nature. The course of the river is more to 
the southward, the curves are so sharp to the south-west that one 
appears sometimes to go backwards, and the number of islands 
augment. 

Kamara or Kumar Bira, 422 miles. — In the geography of the 
Amur the river Kamara occupies one of the chief positions, for 
during the winter the nomad tribes assemble on its banks, and 
here also is the most northerly of the Manchur watch-posts. It 
has its sources in the same mountain range from which spring the 
Giren and the Gan, the former of which flows into the Sungari, 
and the latter turns to the north-west and flows into the Argun. 

The Kamara runs a considerable way, partly through moun- 
tainous, partly through level lands, and, according to the testimony 
of the Manegers, it has for a ten days' sail from its mouth a 
depth of one fathom. Rafts are floated from hence to the Chinese 
naval arsenal Aigunt, and the neighbourhood of the river is rich 
in moose deer, wild goats, sables, and squirrels. 

Ulus Samodon. — Fifty-one miles below the mouth of the 
Kamara there is on the left bank of the Amur another military 
post, consisting of three huts; before these, which are built of 
wood and covered with rush, stands a house of worship, which, 
according to the suggestion of the sinalogue, Sychevski (who 
accompanied the expedition), is an altar dedicated to the god of 
war. Drift coal of an inferior quality was found on the islets on 
the right bank. 

Amba Sahalian, 551 miles. — The village of Amba Sahalian, 
on the right bank, consists of twenty-three houses ; on visiting it 
four old men, two old women, and three young people came to 
meet them, all the rest of the inhabitants running away. The 
scattered houses are badly built of wood, rushes, and clay; 
instead of glass there was oiled paper in the windows. In the 
rooms pictures of the Budhist gods and of the Foist were painted 
on linen cloth. On the walls w r ere others also of bad Chinese 
workmanship, between which were cupboards for keeping house- 
hold stuff. Each house has its garden, with clusters of trees, 
birches, elms, maple, acacia, and the incomparable Pyrus specta- 
bilis ; different varieties of millet and Indian corn were sown ; in 
the smaller beds grew radishes, leeks, garlick, Spanish pepper, 
beans, and late greens ; particular interest was excited by two new 
species of cabbage. Of cattle and horses few were seen, but many 
swine of a peculiar kind, and fowls. 

The River Zeya, 571 miles. — The Zeya enters from the left side 
of the Amur with a gigantic mouth; Mr. Permikin is very much 
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struck with the beauty of the country here ; looking towards the 
right bank of the Amur, it appeared as if the valley extended to 
the middle of Manchuria. 

If the country of the Albazin, the mouths of the Kamara and 
Argun, are fit for settlements for various reasons, the valley of the 
Zeya surpasses them in every respect. The Russians discovered 
the Upper Zeya in the seventeenth century, passing from the river 
Tugur over the Hin-Gan, they then occupied gradually the whole 
valley to the Amur, a distance of more than 650 miles, and 
established 4 ostrogs, or block-houses, Verkhnezeisk, Selembinsk, 
Giluisk, and Dolonsk. 

According to an account from the year 1681, iron ore is said 
to be found in the White Mountains, half way between the mouth 
of the Zeya and its tributary the Selindja. 

At the mouth of the Zeya is the Chinese post of Budink, and 
upon the opposite shore of the Amur the village of Dagigo. 

SahaHn-Ula-Hoton, or Aigunt. — Twenty miles from the mouth 
of the Zeya, and upon the right bank of the river, the town of 
Sahalin-Ula-Hoton, or Aigunt, is situated; on the whole tract 
towards this town small villages are situated with well cultivated 
fields. Both banks of the Amur are of slimy sand, in which occur 
agates and cornelians. The Russians have founded the town of 
Blagoveschensk at the mouth of the Zeya, and this city, by a 
recent ordinance of the Emperor, is declared the seat of govern- 
ment. 

It is a small place, surrounded with palisades, with a citadel 
and a few mud cottages, which, however, are symmetrically enough 
arranged. Northwards from the town, on the bank of the river, 
are some long sheds, and in their neighbourhood the Chinese fleet 
is anchored or drawn up on the bank. Probably this place serves 
the whole Chinese Amur fleet as a harbour and head-quarters ; 
the fleet consists of twelve large one-masted boats, which were fit 
for navigation, six of which we met with on our progress down the 
river. Eighteen of such boats, and without masts, seventeen not 
being serviceable, were drawn on shore ; several of these boats would 
carry 300 pud (4 to 5 tons). The members of the expedition 
were refused permission to see the town ; but at the landing place 
they were received by the Amban and three officers, who invited 
them to a tent. Near one bank all the soldiers of the place were 
assembled, numbering about 1000 ; they carried long poles with 
sharpened and often blackened points, which were meant to give 
them the appearance of pikes. A few had clumsy, heavy swords, 
a very few were armed with small carbines, and many had in their 
hands small bows, with quiver and arrows at their back. At a 
little distance stood ten guns and carriages, with large wheels, 
and of a clumsy make ; each was covered with a pointed roof of 
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birch bark, carriages and roof being painted red ; beside each 
gun stood a man with a stick in his hand, but it was not possible 
to see whether it was a match or not. During the conversation 
the soldiers thronged in such numbers into the tent that they 
required to be driven out thrice by the use of sticks. Opposite 
the lower town is an island on which one may see traces of an 
earthen wall ; here the Manchurs had built a fortress in the seven- 
teenth century to hinder the excursions of the Cossacks on the 
river. From the mouth of the Zeya the valley on both sides ex- 
pands ; the banks are perfectly low ; here and there occur hills, 
but the Blue Mountains vanish in the horizon, the low places 
are covered with marsh, between which occur small lakes, bordered 
with bulrushes. Mr. Hertzfeldt, botanist to the expedition, is of 
opinion that the Daurian flora, predominating to the mouth of the 
Zeya, changes now decidedly for the type of European vege- 
tation, which lasts to the mouth of the Sungari ; here grow lime, 
poplar, cornus mascula, bryonia alba, and several other species ; 
hazel, oak, and black birch still occur. It is to be noticed that 
on the banks only low trees and shrubs grow, but in the villages 
and gardens of the Manchurs tall poplars and elms are planted. 

Twenty-five miles below the island the Amur turns to the east, 
and a little later to the north-east ; the upmost layer of the soil 
consists of a rich black soil ; in some places the thickness of half 
an arshin.* On the right bank, beyond the open country, the 
range of the lesser Hin-Gran is seen, a branch of which, Ilhuri 
Alin, rising in the district of the Daurs, approaches near 
Sahalian-Ula-Hoton, and continues in an uninterrupted chain 
eastward by retiring from the banks of the river. 

At its turn to the north-east the river flows in several branches ; 
here and there appear small villages, consisting of two or three 
mud hovels ; the population is probably formed by exiles ; a 
Manchur at least, who was visited by M. Permikin, appeared 
to him to be such a one : his dwelling, the numerous nets, and 
the garden, witnessed his being well off. 

The country between the mouth of the Zeya and the Nioman- 
bira reminds one of the middle zone of European Russia ; the 
immense space which we had seen in the last four days is able to 
hold a large population, and all the exigencies for breeding cattle 
and agriculture are at hand ; beside, the Amur has an inex- 
haustible abundance of fish. 

The Buriya, or Nioman-bira, 709 miles. — Approaching the 
river Buriya the elevations become more frequent ; it enters the 
river from the left side in two mouths. It seems but little fre- 
quented by the population of the Amur; at least we were not able 

* Arshin = 0778 yard, or 2-333 feet. 
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to collect any information about it from the Daurs and Manchurs, 
but one of the first Amur towns will probably rise near the top of 
its principal mouth. 

From the river Buriya to the Cape Sverbeef, the hills approach 
the river more closely, and form sandy slopes : the higher, 
being densely covered with vegetation, offer so many agricultural 
advantages, that even the Daurs, whose chief occupation is the 
chase, have established little farms on them. This country offered 
nothing but a coarse textured granite. Here a large species of 
bee occurred for the first time, from the bite of which the blood 
directly springs forth and the body swells. 

Cape Sverbeef. — At Cape Sverbeef (a high and gloomy mountain, 
which projects far into the river) the Amur turns suddenly to the 
south and runs on its way 130 miles, through a ridge of high and 
densely grouped hills. 

River Oou. — Above the river Oou, which enters on the right 
side, its banks form here and there small plains, but from the 
Manchur watchpost near it the river is literally pent up in stone 
walls. The breadth of the river, which had hitherto been one to 
two miles, now contracts to about half a mile, with a depth of 
70 feet. The current, which sometimes reaches 5 knots, and the 
steepness of the mountains, are the reasons why this tract is unin- 
habited. The soil bears clear tokens of good condition, and fine 
woods of white and black birch, oak and elm, cover the slopes in 
any degree accessible ; there is no want of firs, larches, and pines. 
Notwithstanding the rapid current of the Amur on the track 
described, and its pertinacious struggle against the rocks which 
surround it, it has not been able to sweep away a single clod of 
earth except to form two small islands at the end of the rapid. 
The one on the right bank is two-thirds of a mile long, narrow, 
and but a few fathoms high, covered wdth birches, oaks, and elms. 
Grapes, which were already in clusters, fixed the attention of the 
travellers, and raised in their minds anticipatory pictures of 
luxuriant plains. 

The second island is a high steep rock ; the reddish walls pain 
the eye by their uncertain colouring, and even the shrubs and 
trees which are grouped picturesquely at the edges of the slopes 
seemed misplaced from the wildness of the whole picture : the 
depth in the middle of the river is 10 fathoms. The formation 
of the mountains consists chiefly of glimmer slate, and by many 
tokens one may conclude that precious metals will be found. A 
few miles farther to the southward the hills again disappear, and 
then the river turning suddenly to the east an endless archipelago 
begins, which stretches to the river Sungari, and reaches to within 
a short distance of the island St. Cyril. These islands do not 
much impede the navigation, for they crowd now on one side, 
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now on the other side of the river, without any natural connection 
between the clusters, and leaving always space enough between 
them and the opposite side of the river. 

This country is quite uninhabited, and the succulent grasses 
wither unprofitably. It is only at the mouth of the Sungari that 
one sees three or four small dwellings surrounded by a circum- 
vallation of hurdles which serve as an abode to the chief Man- 
chur watchposts at the Lower Amur, known to the timid and 
weak inhabitants of the lower countries under the name of Djang- 
Dju. 

Hm-Gan, or Kinghan Mountains, — On the left bank of the 
Amur, about 22 miles above the junction of the Sungari, the 
Russians have established a post, and here, September, 1857, 
Mr. Radde, naturalist to the Siberian expedition, dates his com- 
munication, an abstract of which will appear at the end of this 
paper. 

Sungari, 950 miles. — Mr. Permikin reached the mouth of the 
Sungari on June 15th. He is unable to decide the question which 
of the two rivers is the main arm, for the mouth of the Sungari 
is a delta, and from the rapidity of the journey they scarcely 
noticed the giant river which brings with it the waters of Man- 
churia, but he inclines to the opinion that the Amur enters the 
Sungari, because the latter keeps its direction, whilst the Amur 
makes here a short turn. 

The Sungari is formed by the two rivers, Giren and Naun, 
which unite in the neighbourhood of the town Giren Hotun, a 
naval station. 

The sources of the first are to be found, as stated before, on the 
same mountain ridge in which are the sources of the Kamara and 
Gan ; the latter comes from the interior of Manchuria. 

As the Manegers we met told us, the valley of the Sungari is 
the most populous of the whole Amur country, in consequence of 
the fertility of its low banks, the convenience for the communica- 
tion yielded by its low steady current on a loose sandy ground, and 
from the absence of rocks and shoals. Besides many insignificant 
places nestled on the banks of the Sungari, several towns are 
situated near the river and the Naun, in the following order, 
from its mouth upwards : — Ichai, Alchuka, Kolon, Chichigar,* and 
Mangar. At the union of the Giren and Naun we find Giren 
Hotun, where almost all the vessels for the trade of the Amur 
are built, and which, like Chichigar and Mangar, is three times 
as large as Aigunt. Ichai is reached by poling and tracking in 
eight days. The voyage to Chichigar occupies no less than a 

* At Chichigar, or Tsitsigar, 10 large vessels, 15 second class, 15 river and trans- 
port vessels, and 10 boats, are stationed, manned by 260 seamen. At Bergen, 
or Mangar, 6 second class and 4 river vessels are stationed, manned by 43 sailors, 
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month : thus the length of the Sungari to the month of the Giren 
would be 670 miles. It takes three or four days to go direct from 
Aigunt to Chichigar. 

The low banks and numerous islands above the mouth of the 
Sungari extend lower down, but with this difference, that they are 
gradually being washed away by the Amur, the water of which 
by it becomes more muddy. 

At the Cape Gaidin a branch of the mountain range visible 
southward approaches the river, but soon retires again, leaving 
behind a large plain meandered by many brooks. 

River Horolog. — The absence of hills and the intricacy of 
islands are particularly observable two days' journey above and 
below the river Horolog, which enters the river on the right hand 
side, and in the summer time allures a great many Manchurs to 
its banks for fishing ; the buoys of the nets sometimes retard the 
progress of the ships, and the conical birch-bark huts and the 
variously-shaped boats of the fishers were to be seen in great 
numbers at every island; these, however, are only temporary 
residences. 

Usuri, 1062 miles. — The country where the Usuri enters the 
Amur is almost wholly uninhabited, but offers on both sides wide 
tracts for colonisation. The mountains forming the right bank 
of the Usuri are a branch of the Sihota Alin, and are to be seen 
at a considerable distance. The bare rocks on the right side 
consist of layers of glandy cinnamon-coloured jasper, talc, slate, 
and undulating tubular flint-stone mass, of one inch thickness, which 
alternates with the talc-slate. Clayey sandstone projects in large 
pieces from the rock ; single stones of this kind are lying about at 
its foot, and they have even, as it were, ground offsides; looking 
at these torn off masses of sandstone, one could believe them to 
be fragments of a huge building, and not a wondrous work of 
nature. 

Below the Usuri, settlements of Golds are frequently met with ; 
at first only two or three houses together, then crowded in 
dozens. The gentle inhabitants proved very useful to the tra- 
vellers from their knowledge of all the turns of the river and its 
branches ; by help of their pilots the Nadejda continued her 
journey for twice 24 hours, night and day, in these intricate 
branches, which were not wider than from 58 to 116 fathoms. The 
villagers also provided the steamer with wood, which was very 
difficult to be had, the banks growing principally sand-willows, 
which are not suitable for steam fuel. 

Cape St. Cyril, 1272 miles. — Three miles northward of the 
village of Savagga the Amur divides into two wide branches, the 
right one turning e.n.e., then running along a steep bank and 
Uniting with the left branch at Cape St. Cyril. Here Mr. 
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Permikin was separated from the expedition by a current, when 
he endured a very violent storm, but was received in a friendly 
manner at a village of the Golds, with whom an animated trade 
sprung up, exchanging sable and bear skins for the goods of the 
Russian vessel. He also confirms the account of M. Peschurof 
respecting the keeping of bears in cages. 

The Golds are called by the Chinese Yui-pi-da-tzy (fish- 
skinned), their clothes being made partly from fish skins. 

Ten miles beyond Cape Cyril the character of the country 
changes ; the hills grow suddenly higher, dense woods occur, the 
shore valleys become narrower, the mountains stretch along both 
sides of the river in four parallel ranges, the last being almost 
woodless. The country on both sides is populated by the Tungus 
tribe of the Mangunes, whose small villages are numerous. The 
banks — 1421 miles — were grey sandstone with indistinct prints of 
plants and conglomerate consisting of sandy clay, fragments of 
quartz and hornblende. On the mountain ridges towards the north 
was snow. The Amur here becomes richer and richer in different 
varieties of sea and river fish. 

Forty miles lower down the hills on both sides approach the river, 
and it flows in one arm 0*7 of a mile wide ; the islands disappear ; 
the high banks also and the cliffs are no more seen. The moun- 
tains are covered with an impenetrable wood of fir ; the dark 
green belt of the pines contrasts strikingly with the poplar, ash, 
and birch covering the lower valleys ; oak occurs seldom. 

On examining the bank at the evening halt, porphyry was 
found to be predominant. This mass consisted of unequal grains 
of felspar and hornblende ; the colour of the porphyry was mostly 
greenish : there occurred also in abundance chlorite slate of a 
dense formation, and a mixture of this species of slate with quartz 
likewise coloured by chlorite. Twenty miles farther Mr. Per- 
mikin encountered such an abundance of fish as he had never 
before seen in his life. Salmon, trout, carp, sturgeon, husos, 
shad, sprang out of the water and made a deafening noise ; the 
river was like an artificial fish-pond. 

Farther on they came to a place called Fats-tse by the Man- 
gunes ; here the islands began to appear again on the river. 
On both sides stretch mountain ranges, the summits of which are 
bare, but the slopes and feet covered with old pine-trees. 

The river widened again — 1568 miles — and the islands con* 
tinued. At the bare places of the hills fine-grained slate of a 
dense texture, with crystals of pyrites and hornblende, were chiefly 
seen. The Mangunes living on these banks are, like the Golds, of 
Tungusian descent. They do not shave their heads like these, but 
wear their hair plaited in tails. In their dress and dwelling-houses 
they have evidently accepted a great deal from the Manchurs, 
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The dress of the affluent consists of Chinese stuffs and of fish- 
skin, which they get from two species of salmon, and which are 
strong and durable. The Amur is called by them Mambu. 

June 27th, Mariinsk, 1599 miles, was reached : all the ships 
with the exception of the steamer entered the creek, which is 150 
Russian fathoms long and 10 broad.* 

The Kisi lake, on which this post is situated, is about 27 miles 
long, and 200 Russian fathoms wide, and naturally forms a good 
harbour ; it is connected with the Amur by two large arms. It is 
evident that this low basin, lying between the mountains, is filled 
gradually with water during the inundations of the Amur, and 
afterwards the pressure of the water forces a passage by these two 
outlets, by which the lake is now connected with the Amur. 

The distance from Mariinsk to De Castries Bay is not more 
than 10 miles, and a railway is about to connect them. 

From Mariinsk the left bank of the Amur is low ; the soil con- 
sists chiefly of clay, which is penetrated by iron oxide, in which 
occur in nests kidney-shaped iron ores. 

Behind the Mangune village Kisi, the land is high and formed 
by slate, with unequal layers, and metallic glimmering ; here 
also are found traces of iron ores. The Mangunes here are also 
occupied in the capture of game and sables ; but the latter are 
of an inferior quality. The farther one ascends the tributary 
rivers of the Amur, such as the Zeya, the Buriya, the Aemgun, 
the better becomes the sable ; and beyond the Hin-gan, in the 
valleys of the Uchur, the Olekma, the Adan and Ud, it attains 
its finest quality. 

About 7 miles from Mariinsk is the Mangune village of 
Pul ; this is the place where the traders resort from the up- 
country. Farther down the Amur Mr. Permikin found several 
varieties of iron ores, with alternating layers of slate and quartz 
in it. The slate here had been obviously under the influence of 
fire. Very high hills stretch along both banks, which are densely 
covered with an impenetrable virgin wood. This is the realm of 
the larch and Siberian stone-pine. On the slopes of the hills and 
valleys poplars, birch, and oak are found ; rhododendrons in 
bloom, May 13th. The clearing of the woods for agriculture 
would occupy 10 years. The banks are not fit for cattle-breeding, 
except a few low islands which are, however, submerged during 
inundations. 

In the first village below Pul the travellers met a new 
Tungus tribe, the Samagir, which together with the Nagidal or 
Nishdal, and four other tribes, live near the banks of Amgun. 

One hundred and seventy miles below Pul, one finds the dwell- 

* Russian fathom = 7 feet English. 
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ing places of the Gilyaks. These people have experienced the 
influence of the Manchurs less than the tribes living farther up ; 
they are addicted to the grossest Shamanism. Revenge for blood- 
shed is custom, and infidelity of wives is punished by death. 

The geological features of the country remain the same ; only a 
fine-grained chalkstone of a dense texture and ash-grey colour, 
with quartz in it, was added to them. The Gilyak villages 
passed were Mangal, Dengdala, Akhta, Dyrmi, Aur, Chilvi, and 
Tyr ; near the latter place are found some curious monuments. 
The first is two yards high : the undermost stone is granite ; the 
uppermost, an irregular cube a little rounded off at the top, is 
grey fine-grained marble. There are inscriptions on it which 
were thus deciphered : — " Cloister of the Eternal peace," and 
" The great Tuan spread the hands of strength everywhere." 

The second monument is four paces from the former : it consists 
of an octagonal basis, on which is standing a column. Five paces 
farther is another similar to the first ; and 150 fathoms farther, on 
a cape projecting into the river, a tall octagonal column. 

The traveller passed farther the villages of Hoe, Harme, Ao, 
Hadin-Harme, Kugu, Takte, Talve. The Samagirs call the 
Amgun 'Hangu.' On a Chinese map in the archive of the 
Russian Geographical Society its name is Hinkon. 

On the left bank, at Tilva, was slate and a fine-grained dense 
amphibolite of dark-green colours. Farther on porphyry pre- 
dominated, in the mass of which were small pieces of felspar 
and hornblende, with a mixture of small leaves of mica. The 
expedition passed the villages Dai gas, Deaba, Halga (Kalgo), 
Mago, Anadiva, Vait ; the last, with thirty houses, is the most 
populated on the whole tract. 

The weather here was very unfavourable, and the current of 
the river so rapid that it drove back the boat in spite of the 
rowers. On the last day to Nikolaefsk the bank consisted of 
large layers of porphyry, opposite which followed slate of a reddish 
colour. 

In Nikolaefsk Mr. Permikin stayed for three days during an 
incessant rain (10th, 11th, 12th of July), which reminded him of 
the periodical rains of Irkutsk. The post is very highly situated : 
the banks of the creek were formed by alluvial soil. Thirteen miles 
above Nikolaefsk all the branches of the Amur unite in a channel 
which is from 1J to 2 miles wide and 20 to 30 sajens (140 to 210 ft.) 
deep. Notwithstanding so considerable a mass of water which, in 
this manner, enters the Gulf of Tartary with a velocity of 3 knots, 
the flood-tide does not suffer it to remain of a depth worthy of the 
Amur till it reaches the ocean. H.M.S. Amphitrite, at anchor 
off the bar in July, 1855, found the greatest rise and fall to be 
10 feet. Directly below Pronge and Tebak, the capes at its 
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mouth, the water becomes shallower, and falls in the south to 13, 
and in the north channel to 10 feet at low water. From Niko- 
laefsk to Petrovsk is 80 miles : the bare rocks consist, for the 
most part, of dark-coloured lava, which encloses empty cells of a 
white colour. Sometimes occurred layers of sandstone in which 
was seen an admixture of amphibolite, and frequently very fine- 
grained slate of ash-grey colour. On Cape Pausa, which the 
Russians have named Polosatik, there was found limestone of a 
red colour, in which were enclosed petrified craw-fish. This is a 
very superior material for lime. The bare rock enters 1 mile into 
the estuary. On the shores of the estuary everywhere porphyry 
and lava were to be seen. The rock island, Hanjigir, where the 
voyage ended, consisted thoroughly of slate enclosing sulphuric 
pyrites. In the alluvium of the bank occur several varieties of 
agate. 

After a sojourn of only a day in Petrovsk the travellers went 
on board the steamer Vostok to Ayan. 

Mr. Shenurin, in a memoir on the Amur mouth, states that the 
winter station of the Amur fleet is at the island Vait, in the Ma- 
go vski arm, which lies w.s.w. and e.n.e. The ships are in one 
line in a depth of 4 fathoms, and to protect them against the current 
of ice, piles are rammed in. On the bank are built the house of 
the overseer of the ships, a barrack for a hundred men, and a bath. 
The Amur clears itself of ice at Nikolaefsk about the 21st of May. 

Mr. Schrenk passed the winter of 1855 at the mouth of the 
Amur, during which period he visited the island of Sahalin, and 
the following is an abstract of his proceedings : — ■ 

" Eainy weather in September. Snow in October. Amur frozen November 
3rd at Nikolaefsk. Fine weather in November and first half of September. 
Minimum temperature 31*6 Reaumur. Violent winds, mostly westerly, in the 
latter part of December and January, with snow-storms. Communication 
between the houses difficult 

" Left Nikolaefsk January 27th with three sledges, each drawn by twelve 
dogs. Crossed over from Cape Lazaref to the Island of Sahalin. On the 
ice, February 1st, was received in an unfriendly manner by the natives. The 
island is inhabited by three different tribes — the Gilyaks, the Orongs, and the 
Aino ; the latter are located at the southern end of the island, the sovereignty 
of which is claimed by the Japanese. 

" He returned to Cape Lazaref February 9th, and crossed over the Adara 
Hills to the Amur, which is the sledge route pursued by the Manchurs and 
Japanese to the village of Pul, which appears to be the great entrep6t for the 
exchange of goods. 

" In the middle of March the thaw sets in, rendering travelling by sledges 
difficult except at night. Swans and geese arrive at Kisi about the middle of 
March, but the advance of spring is later at Nikolaefsk, where the ice broke 
up May 2nd, but remained floating in the estuary until June. Easterly winds 
are prevalent in the spring. 

" The Russian fleet, on retiring from De Castries Bay, first took up a position 
opposite Cape Lazaref, and then they found a passage into the river without 
lightening their vessels, and went to Nikolaefsk, which is the most important 
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post on the river, and is strongly fortified, and there are towers along the coast 
between it and De Castries Bay at intervals of 20 to 25 miles. The whole of 
the district is becoming settled by emigrants. 

" The Imperial ukase, appointing a governor to Nikolaefsk and assuming 
possession of the territory, was issued December 9th, 1856. 

" Chinese ambassadors appeared at Nikolaefsk about the close of the year 
1855, and insisted upon the evacuation of the Amur by the Russians." 

A regular postal communication throughout the winter months 
is now maintained between Nikolaefsk and Mariinsk, a distance 
of 213 miles, and by means of relays of horses it is accom- 
plished in little more than a day. 

The opening of a regular communication along the Amur, and 
a more minute acquaintance with its estuary, by which vessels 
enter the river from the Pacific Ocean and the Sea of Okhotsk, 
have rapidly and totally changed the condition of those doing duty 
in that region. All necessaries are now brought from the Trans- 
Baikal provinces and from America, at prices sufficiently moderate : 
grain, tea, horned cattle, domestic fowls, horses, leather, Cir- 
cassian tobacco, sheep skins, cloth, articles of officers' dress, and 
other merchandise, are brought down the river from Siberia; 
cotton, woollen, and silk stuffs, ready-made clothes, boots, linen, 
iron, and copper-ware kitchen utensils, glass, furniture, spices, 
sugar, treacle, wines, preserved fruits, cigars, &c, being obtained 
from America, and in such quantities that a superfluity of wares 
imported this year into Nikolaefsk led to the first exchange of 
merchandize between Russian and American merchants. Thus the 
Trans-Baikal salt meat was exported by the Americans for sale in 
the ports of the Pacific, whilst American sugar and cigars found 
their way to Irkutsk. 

The natives, on their part, furnish the Russians with fresh fish, 
wild ducks and geese, partridges, grouse, and various fruits of the 
forest, such as the Chamsemorus berry, red bilberry, cranberry, 
great bilberry, raspberry, and strawberry. 

Vegetables are grown on the spot, as well by the Russian emi- 
grants as by those serving in that region, and, at the present time, 
many are able to lay in a stock sufficient for the winter. 

For the replenishment of the stock of provisions, for the hire of 
pilots at the lower course of the river, and for any other purposes, 
it is indispensable to be provided not only with specie, and small 
silver coins especially, but also with cloth, calico of the lowest 
sort, common Siberian tobacco, which the natives prefer to the 
Chinese and American, on account of its strength and narcotic 
property ; powder, lead, fancy articles of gilt or plated copper, 
such as earrings, rings, &c. ; also with common ancT amber beads 
and small quantities of black and blue plush. On making use of 
these articles it should be borne in mind, that the tribes indigen- 
ous to the middle course of the Amur are acquainted with the. 
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value of silver and cloth, although with reference to the former 
they are often to be deluded by new silver coins ; and it is there- 
fore better to reserve the money, cloth, and plush for that part of 
the voyage. At the upper and lower courses, on the other hand, 
earrings, beads, tobacco, and calico command the most efficient 
services. 

Ethnology. — The population of the Amur, distributed irregularly 
over its immense extent, consists of as many as ten settled, semi- 
settled, and nomadic tribes. 

The Manchurs, Nekans, and Daurs may be placed in the 
first category, although the latter appear on the Amur only in 
isolated habitations, surrounded by vegetable gardens, serving 
them as it were as places of repose after the fatigues of their pro- 
tracted chase in the mountains, situated at some distance from the 
banks of the river, and to which they repair with considerable studs 
of horses. In the villages and towns on the Sungari the number of 
Daurs and Nekans, severally, equals that of the Manchurs, who 
constitute, so to say, the military power of the district, and are all 
in the receipt of pay, defrayed probably by the tribute levied from 
the remaining two- thirds of the population, i.e. from the Daurs and 
Nekans. Externally, these three tribes differ in no wise from 
each other ; with the sole exception, perhaps, that the dress of the 
Manchurs in the service in some measure ennobles their coarse 
features. In all the representatives of these three tribes, we found 
the same round faces with flat eyebrows, the same dark bronze 
coloured skin, a middle stature, and dark flaxen hair braided into 
tails. The common people do not shave their heads, and their 
dishevelled hair has consequently the appearance of a carelessly 
stacked hayrick, around which is wound the tail in its vain endea- 
vours to keep the hair in order. 

The dress of these tribes consists of a loose shirt of Chinese 
shape, trousers of some width retained in stockings or wrappers as 
far as the knees, and bound round with cord, and Chinese shoes 
with turned-up points, or fashioned out of leather without any 
shape at all. Above the shirt they wear a short coat made of the 
skins of animals, or even of fish, girded round by a leathern belt, 
to which are attached a small knife, a copper pipe, a steel, and a 
tobacco-pouch — the inseparable companions of an Asiatic. 

We seldom encountered the Nekans, and could observe nothing 
in any way remarkable in their character ; the Daurs received us 
with kindness at their dwellings, and never refused us vegetables 
or millet, which for several weeks was the sole food of the whole 
crew of the Nadejda. Selgeni, an acute Maneger, who had seen 
a good deal of that part of the world, and whom we subsequently 
met, did not speak in very high terms of the Daurs. It is pos- 
sible that this tribe keeps itself distinct from the other nomadic 
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races subjected to China ; and Selgeni, who had had some trans- 
actions on the Sungari of a nature somewhat unpleasant to himself, 
spoke thus of the Daurs out of ill-feeling ; at all events this is his 
opinion on the subject: — "The Daur is quarrelsome and aggres- 
sive ; is fond of running away with anything that is not well 
secured, and is in general not a good boor." 

Selgeni also told us that the greatest part of those who can 
read and write in the towns are Daurs, which promotes their taking 
bribes ; so that he himself was obliged, when wishing to be freed 
from military service, to present one Daur with five rubles, another 
with three, and to treat the third. 

However, notwithstanding this unfavourable description, my 
personal conviction remains in favour of the Daurs; at any rate 
in comparison with the Manchurs, who certainly must exceed the 
former in cupidity, audacity, cunning, and passion for roguery. 

The isolated dwellings of the Daurs are scattered between the 
rapid portion of the course of the Amur above the Sungari and 
Aigunt ; they are seen neither above nor below these limits — 
certainly not along the banks of the river. The Manchurs, owners 
of the rich plains of the middle course of the Amur, occupy a 
district extending 150 versts below the Zeya. Houses, concealed 
behind hillocks formed of sand deposited on the banks, and by a 
few trees which are seen only in the vicinity of these dwellings, 
extend at rare intervals in a line along this fertile region. 
Numerous fields, tilled with a care which, to judge by the plenty 
displayed in every dwelling, is repaid a hundred fold to the 
cultivator, spread out beyond the villages, and particularly over 
the gentle slopes of a table-land occurring on the right bank of the 
Amur. 

The scarcity of every kind of wood to a considerable distance 
from the habitations of the Manchurs compels them to detach 
small parties to the dense forests of coniferous trees found at the 
upper course of the Amur, beyond the Zeya, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kamara, where rafts are prepared by these expeditions 
and floated down to the villages and to Aigunt. The improvidence 
of the inhabitants of the ' Shilkinsk factory,' of Ust-Strelotchni 
Karaul, and other stations on the Shilka, who, being surrounded 
by rich woodland, are careless of its preservation and permit the 
rafts of wood cut down by the Manchurs to pass freely down the 
river, greatly assists the latter in the pursuit of their vocation. 
Dozens and perhaps hundreds of these rafts, each consisting of 
about 20 choicest trees, are yearly floated past the Russian stations, 
whilst not a single tree will ever pass the Manchur towns ; nor is 
this all : the Manchurs, in parties of twos and threes, ascend the 
river in canoes for the purpose of seizing rafts which are on their 
way down, and after collecting them at one spot, will float 5 or 6 
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at a lime down to their homes. The Manchur character must 
partake of the shortsightedness of the Siberian Cossack, for other- 
wise they would have no raft hunting. 

It seems that after agriculture, the catching of rafts forms one 
of the principal occupations of the Manchurs, if we except the 
fishing pursuits amidst the clusters of islands at the river Horolog. 
In this, however, the inhabitants of Aigunt and the neighbouring 
villages do not participate, as it would necessitate their passing 
the rapid portion of the Amur — the stumbling block to rapidity 
of communication at that part of the river. 

The Manchurs and Nekans from the Sungari assemble at the 
embouchure of the Horolog for the purpose of fishing. The Daurs 
do not, in all probability, take part in this innocent occupation ; 
hunting the elk, roebuck, and other animals being a pursuit to 
which they devote themselves at every suitable season of the year. 
The sable, also, being an animal of the greatest value, and one in 
which their tribute is exacted, attracts their particular attention. 
Notwithstanding the inconsiderable extent of surface occupied by 
the villages of the Manchurs, we find this tribe along the entire 
district situated between the rivers Kamara and Horolog, and 
even lower, almost at the very mouth of the Amur. The cause 
of such a diffusion of these crafty traders is attributable, firstly, to 
their vocation of fishing, and secondly and principally, to their 
strenuous exertions to derive, by any means soever, every possible 
advantage from their neighbours, and the establishment of military 
stations for watching the tribes subjected to them. The chief 
stations are situated at the embouchures of the rivers Kamara, 
Sungari, and Usuri ; and those of a secondary importance — con- 
structed more for facilitating communication — are found half-way 
between the former. Each of these stations is composed of 20 to 
25 Manchur soldiers, under the command of one or two Boshko ;* 
a set of jobbers who mercilessly fleece the poor weak roving 
population. 

The duty of the stations consists, principally, in collecting the 
tribute, and in preventing some of the nomadic tribes from step- 
ping over the boundaries assigned to them. 

All the tribes subjected to China have a uniform amount of 
tribute imposed upon them, namely, a sable for every male from 
15 to 60 years old, inclusively. The tribute is collected at two 
periods of the year, in March and October, when the tribes either 
collect together or break up their encampments. He who cannot 
pay his tribute is taken to Aigunt, or to the Sungari, according 
to whether he belongs to the Manegers, Kapliars, Beliars, Golds, 
or other races indigenous to the lower course of the Amur ; the 

* A kind of sergeant. 
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insolvent thus transported is then allowed to obtain the fur by 
purchase, and he finds no lack of charitable traders who vie with 
each other in hastening to offer him their services with the object 
of getting the poor fellow into their hands, from which he will find 
it a matter of no small difficulty to extricate himself, and if ever 
to be accomplished, it will only be in a state of perfect nudity. 

The rule of the Manchurs appears to weigh most heavily on the 
tribes along the banks of the lower course of the Amur. These 
poor creatures are forbidden, under penalty of death, to ascend the 
river higher than the Sungari. It is difficult to explain satis- 
factorily the cause of the severity exercised towards these meek 
tribes ; but it would seem that the petty Manchur traders were 
the principal instigators of it. These Manchurs, descending from 
the towns on the Sungari, to the scattered villages of the Golds, 
Mangunes, Samagirs and Gilyaks, with cargoes of Chinese 
merchandise, furnish them with all necessaries, and barter their 
goods for sables, foxes, and other fur-bearing animals ; and also 
for fish-skins and glue ; of course with immense profit to them- 
selves. Were a free access to the markets of Chichigar, Mangar, 
and other towns on the Sungari, granted to the above tribes, it would 
put an end to the exorbitant gains of these merchants ; and there 
is no doubt that all their endeavours are directed against per- 
mitting such an amelioration in the condition of the Golds and 
their neighbours. 

The Golds, Mangunes, Samagirs, and Gilyaks just named, 
might have been included among the settled tribes of the Amur 
territory ; but as they are totally unacquainted with agriculture, 
and often abandon their winter-quarters, erecting temporary huts 
at that part of the river which most abounds in fish, they may be 
termed "semi-settled." 

Owing to the great similarity of features which connect the 
tribes just mentioned, it would be necessary to enter into the 
minutest details of their respective idiosyncrasies, in order to draw 
a strict line of distinction between them ; and in the absence as 
yet of sufficient data, we must fain content ourselves with a 
cursory glance at their mode of life. The settlements of these 
tribes occupy the entire course of the Amur below the Usuri, and 
the Gilyaks have extended themselves still farther, being met with 
along the sea-coast to the north and south of the embouchure of 
the Amur, and on the island of Sahalin. The Gilyaks keep them- 
selves distinct from the rest, who more or less intermingle ; 
numerically, however, the Gold tribe exceeds them all. The 
Samagirs are chiefly found at the Goryn, and the Mangunes 
between the Golds and Gilyaks. Fishing is the means of support 
of all the " semi-settled " tribes without exception, and their per- 
manent or winter habitations are therefore erected along the 
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principal bed of the river, together with all the appurtenances 
of a fishery, including sheds for the preparation of " ukola," a fish 
dried in the sun, and constituting their food during winter, as also 
that of their numerous droves of half-starved dogs.* 

The winter habitations in these settlements resemble large square 
barns. Pallets are laid along the four walls and around the stove, 
which is placed in the centre of a well rolled earthen floor, the 
chimney being generally so constructed that the smoke, in passing 
through it, makes the round of all the pallets, affording warmth 
to those stretched upon them. In a house like this, a whole 
family, from grandfather to grandchild, and composed sometimes of 
30 or 40 members of both sexes, is generally located. Around 
the houses and along the banks of the river may be seen the sheds 
for the preparation of fish, and for the reception of their nets ; 
whilst cages containing bears appear in the extreme background. 

Among these tribes, and among the Gilyaks especially, the 
bear is the object of the most refined solicitude of an entire village, 
and plays the chief part in their religious ceremonies. This part, 
however, terminates tragically for the poor bear, for he is 
slaughtered, roasted, and eaten up at a general feast. This 
ancient custom disappears with the gradual mollification in the 
manners of the natives, visible on leaving the embouchure of the 
river. For the purposes of fishing and inter-comraunication, every 
village possesses a considerable number of boats, which, although 
of an original appearance, are, nevertheless, well adapted to their 
application by their capaciousness and swiftness. 

These boats are composed of three broad planks, of which the 
one forming the bottom being somewhat bent towards the extremi- 
ties, receives the edge of the side pieces, secured to it by wooden 
pins. Their dimensions differ greatly ; those we saw were from 2 
to 16 oared. Each rower is provided with two short, broad bladed 
oars. For short and rapid voyages, all the tribes of the Amur 
make use of a kind of canoe, made of birch bark, and to which 
they have given the name of " Omoroch." These sharp-pointed 
and shallow canoes are remarkable for their lightness and swift- 
ness ; but their use requires great habit, which is particularly 
called for on landing or starting, the birch bark being then most 
liable to damage, and the voyage consequently most subject to 
interruption. An omoroch carries from one to three men ; they 
are propelled by long oars, with blades at each end, or with small 
paddles, a pole being used on longer voyages and in shallow 
places. 

In winter, communication between the villages is carried on 

* Another Russian traveller, Mr. Raevsky, says that the dogs of the wandering 
tribes have the greatest aversion to Russians, and that, vice versa, dogs belonging 
to Russians dislike the nomadic races. — Trans. 
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with a velocity which is at times remarkable, by means of sledges 
drawn by dogs. This mode of travelling is more developed 
at the mouth of the river, and on the sea-coast, and renders 
great assistance in the exploration of that region. It is but justice 
to add that in general — with the exception perhaps of a little 
unpleasantness with the more rude Gilyaks — the inhabitants of 
Sahalin, the Golds, Samagirs, Mangunes, and river-Gilyaks have 
hitherto greatly contributed to the comfort of the first Russian 
settlers. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said on the truly nomadic 
tribes of the upper course of the Amur, such as the Orochens, 
Manegers, Gantsi, and Kapliars. 

The Orochens — a Tungus family, under the protection of 
Russia — roam in the vicinity of the Russo-Chinese frontier places, 
and occupy themselves during the summer months with fishing at 
the small streams falling into the Amur, between its head and the 
river Emuri, and during the winter and autumn in hunting. 

The chase of the roebuck,* elk, common roe (Cervus capreolus), 
sable, squirrel, and other animals, will sometimes allure the 
Orochens for several hundred versts into the interior of the forests, 
where they not unfrequently meet with the Cossacks of the frontier 
stations, and pass whole months together with them in hunting the 
wild and clumsy bear or the more nimble sable and squirrel. 

The Manegers constitute the most numerous of the nomadic 
tribes subjected to China. They wander in the vicinity of the 
Kamara and its basin, and like all their neighbours devote all 
their attention to hunting and fishing. The latter vocation, how- 
ever, they pursue only during spring ; assembling for that pur- 
pose on the banks of the Amur and Kamara, and then again 
retiring to the forests and mountains adjacent. According to 
Selgeni, it would appear that this race is subdivided into tribes, 
having their own chiefs ; and that, beside the tribute paid to China 
in sables, it furnishes a few soldiers, who after being selected are 
despatched to the Sungari river. When opposition to the in- 
surgents who have lately disturbed the peace of the Celestial 
Empire called for a levy over the Amur territory, the Manegers 
contributed a thousand men — another proof of their numerical 
strength and strict subordination. 

* The roebuck is an animal resembling the elk, but has a smaller body, 
although its head is comparatively larger. Its flesh is savoury and nutritious ; 
but the principal value of this animal lies in its horns, which contain at a certain 
period of the year — I think, in March — a marrow of peculiar medicinal properties, 
which is highly prized by the Chinese, who, at the best season of the year, pay as 
much as 60 rubles (9/. 10s.) for a pair of good horns. In catching the roebuck, 
the Orochens, Manegers, and other Tunguses, wandering in this district, make use 
of a kind of wooden horn, with which they cleverly imitate the cry of the male 
or female. 
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On visiting the Amur in summer it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact number of the Maneger tribe, as even at the places where 
they chiefly assemble two or three huts will scarcely be met with 
on an extent of some dozen of versts — a desolateness caused by 
the removal of the entire tribe into the woods and mountains. In 
winter, when the Manegers leave the forests, the banks of the Amur 
and Kamara, according to Selgeni — our sole authority in this 
case — are literally covered with huts of birch bark, and teem with 
life. 

The rest of the nomadic tribes mentioned above, the Beliars, 
Gantsi, and Kapliars, belong, it is to be presumed, to the Tungus 
race, found roaming along the left bank of the Amur, and have 
probably derived their appellations from the streams in the 
vicinity of which they wander. All these three Tungus families, 
of which the Beliars are found on the left, and the Kapliars and 
Gantsi on the right bank of the Amur, pay their fur-tribute to 
China in sables like the Manegers. 

Their poverty at times is so extreme, that for whole weeks they 
subsist on nothing but dried bird-cherry ; going about almost 
naked, notwithstanding the rigour of the climate. 



Journey from Nikolaefsk to Yakutsk. 

Lieutenant Shenijrin left Nikolaefsk on the 23rd March, 1856, 
in a sledge drawn by 11 dogs, and thus describes the route : — 

" The road lies to the w. along the Amur, where, on an extent 
of 50 versts, Gilyak settlements frequently occur. The breadth 
of the river at this part is from 3 to 4 versts (2 and 2^ miles) ; the 
principal channel lies along the right bank of the river as far as 
Cape Tebak, passing which it takes a direction to the a, and then 
ascending from the cape to the n.w., leads nearer the left coast 
past Vait Island to the Magovski stream — the winter quarters of 
the Kamchatka flotilla. The Magovski stream lies w.s.w. and 
e.n.e. The vessels of the flotilla are moored in a line over a 
channel carrying 5 fathoms, and are protected from the ice by 
piles. 

c< A house for the superintendent of the vessels, barracks for one 
hundred men, and a bath-house, are erected on the banks of this 
stream. The islands, which are all low, are covered with small 
copse wood, and are mostly submerged on the breaking up of the 
ice, whilst in winter they are almost entirely obliterated by the 
snow. 

" The banks of the river are bordered by high mountains and 
cliffs, valleys with small elevations appearing between. These 
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elevations, which are mostly not liable to inundations, are inhabited 
by the Gilyaks in the seasons of winter and summer. Wood is 
found on the mountains in abundance, and of a considerable size, 
suitable also for building purposes ; but the felling of the trees is 
attended with great difficulty on account of the steepness of the 
mountains. 

" The only domestic animal of the Gilyaks is the dog, without 
which they never stir ; in the summer the dogs are employed in 
towing boats along the cliffs, and in the winter they are harnessed 
into sledges. They are also very fond of cats, but cannot suc- 
ceed in breeding them, in consequence of the Manchurs, who 
carry on a trade in that animal, bringing only gelded ones to 
the Gilyak villages. A Gilyak will often exchange one or two 
beavers for a kitten. The food of the Gilyaks consists of fresh and 
dried fish, which likewise constitutes the food of their dogs. A 
puppy is their dainty fare. They are all idolaters ; the wealthiest 
have several wives, but the first is held in greater estimation. 

" On the 24th March I reached the river Maya, and having 
hired two Gilyak sledges, I left on the 25th, proceeding by small 
streams to Lake Orel (or Urul) without meeting a single habita- 
tion during a journey of 14 hours. A severe snow storm* from 
the n.w., accompanied by a frost of 16° R., compelled me to stop 
at the mouth of Chlia-lake. 

" 2Qth. — After midnight the storm abated, and we continued 
our journey to Lake Orel, the entrance to which is particularly 
remarkable by a somewhat high cape on the right, not covered 
with snow ; here I found two huts belonging to the Nagidal?, 
who have intercourse with the Tunguses. Having procured a 
guide we crossed the lake from s.e. by e. to n.w. by w. The 
eastern shore is rocky, and has many projecting headlands. The 
western is low and sloping, with dry sandy banks separated from 
the shore by 2 or 3 versts, and not covered with snow. At 11 p.m. 
I reached the mouth of Burbukan River, and put up for the night 
in a Nagidal winter-hut. The Nagidals brought my sledge into 
the hut, with the view of protecting my provisions from the dogs. 
Tired, I disposed myself to sleep, but no sooner was all quiet than 
the rats issued in droves and fell upon my eatables. This cir- 
cumstance, combined with the insufferable odour of putrid fish, and 
the effluvia arising from the dogs and from the occupants of the 
hut, took my sleep away entirely. At daylight 1 left the hut and 
entered it no more. 

" 27tk. — Reached the small river Burbukan, where I procured 
six good reindeer. I must observe that all the Tunguses who 
roam between the Ud region and the Amur are very poor ; they 

* Locally called " Purga." 
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very seldom have more than forty reindeer each. The huts of 
the Tunguses are generally erected on hillocks, in the vicinity of 
morasses, principally where silvery moss is to be found. These 
huts consist of several poles united together at the top in the 
shape of a cone, covered with the skin of the elk. An aperture 
for the smoke is left at the top ; branches of trees covered over 
with snow are laid round the bottom outside the tents to prevent 
the wind from blowing under. A fire is kindled on an elevation 
in the middle of the hut. The Tunguses never wander about in 
several families, and their huts are therefore situated at a distance 
of 10 or 20 versts (6§-J3^ miles) from each other. 

" 28th. — Continued my journey up the small river Bernukof, 
which flows between hills covered with reindeer moss, and almost 
treeless. The breadth of the river is 250 fathoms, and at some 
places less ; huts are often met here. The Tunguses, Gilyaks, 
and Nagidals come here in pursuit of animals. These hills are 
tenanted by wild reindeer, elks, beavers, and foxes. 

66 31st. — Continued to proceed in a westerly direction along a 
marshy plain which seemed to be endless. Towards evening we 
reached the Moachan mountain, on which there are many large 
larch and pine trees ; small birch trees grow on less elevated 
places. 

" April 1st. — We ascended the mountain by an old beaten path 
leading to an elevated plateau. The descent is sufficiently in- 
clined, and the bottom can be easily reached on reindeer. A 
sandy soil prevails in some parts of the mountain, and also a great 
quantity of large stones ; poplar trees, and many traces of wild 
beasts, chiefly those of reindeer, and others also appear. No birds 
were visible. 

" 2nd. — Descended the ridge and reached the small Moachan 
Tundra (morass) covered with bushes and snow of inconsiderable 
depth. Here we were fortunate enough to shoot two partridges 
with reddish heads, and one grouse. After midday we arrived at 
the river Ushalgin, which has a n.e. direction ; its banks are ele- 
vated, steep, and bordered by thick woods. Its breadth is from f 
to 1 verst (f mile), and the ice upon it is covered with a rapid 
stream of water. This caused us to follow its banks in a direction 
of n. by e. and n.n.e., until at last we found a convenient part- for 
crossing. On passing over to the other shore we were overtaken 
by a severe snow drift, and were therefore obliged to stop for the 
day, taking shelter from the strong n.e. wind behind a hill, and 
kindling a fire which refreshed and warmed us after so difficult a 
passage. After the genial action of the fire had resuscitated our 
members we whiled away the time in agreeable conversation 
without observing its flight, and would have sat much longer had 
not the reindeer, which were feeding at a short distance from us, 
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assembled near the fire, as if asking protection ; this interrupted 
our conversation. We armed ourselves, and silently awaited the 
attack of some wild animal. Our expectations, however, were not 
realised, nothing appearing out of the wood. The Tunguses ex- 
pected a bear, saying that they usually came out of their lairs at 
that time. 

" 3rd. — Proceeded through aValley between two hills in a w.n.w. 
course, and arrived at the River Ulbin ; but from the water cover- 
ing the ice, we were only partly able to advance along it, retiring 
at intervals into the woods, and making our way through defiles 
and ravines overgrown with bushy larch trees. 

" Towards evening we gained the s.e. shore of Ulbinsk Bay, which 
extended farther than our sight could reach, and which was then 
covered with ice. Many shoals covered with snow occur at the 
mouth of the Ulbin, and along the shores of the bay, on which a 
quantity of drifted timber, partly covered with sand, is to be seen. 
It must be presumed that on the bay being freed from ice the 
waters rise high, as trees on sufficiently high elevations are to be 
found prostrated with their roots, which can only be caused by the 
pressure of ice. The shores of the bay extending to the n. are steep, 
with high hills. Some Nagidal and Tungus huts are scattered at 
the mouth of the river. According to the statement of our guides, 
many trading vessels touch here during the summer season, and 
are employed in extracting tar, and in boiling down fat in ovens 
constructed on the shore for that purpose ; and in taking in a 
stock of fresh fish, which they cure here. 

" 5th. — Crossed the Bay of Ulbinsk. For the first time we saw 
to-day a flock of wild geese flying southwards. Halfway on the 
bay, somewhat to the northward, we observed two Tunguses with 
seven reindeer, who soon joined us. They were carrying the 
mail from Udskoi Ostrog to Nikolaevsk Post. After conversing 
with them and writing a letter to my friends at Nikolaevsk, we 
continued our journey, and before sunset arrived at the n.w. coast 
of the bay, at the mouth of the Syran River, where we found 
several scattered huts with fishing nets spread out to dry. A great 
assemblage of traders occurs here. The banks of the river are 
steep, with sandy rocks ; the right is higher than the left, and is 
covered with coble stones, which crumble under the feet ; after 
crossing on foot over the ice to the left shore, and letting the rein- 
deer loose, we prepared to pass the night in a wood of birch 
trees. 

" 6th. — A strong n.e. wind, accompanied by a snowdrift, pre- 
vented us from continuing our journey. During the course of the 
day we visited the river on snow shoes, and saw several wild ducks 
flying across, but did not succeed in shooting any. Returning to 
the place of our encampment we were met by a Tungus who was 
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with tears bewailing the prospective loss of one of bis reindeer 
which had become lame. We gave him 10 rubles and ordered 
the reindeer to be killed : a circumstance which afforded us a 
luxurious dinner, consisting of soup made with buck wheat and 
reindeer flesh, and a roasted joint. We took the remaining flesh 
of the slaughtered reindeer with us. 

ie 1th. — The wind abated ; snow falling in thick flakes. We 
continue our journey to the mountains, sending a guide on before 
to distinguish the road. The deep snow has quite exhausted our 
reindeer, which begin to lie down ; we have succeeded, how- 
ever, in reaching an encampment just abandoned by some Tun- 
guses, and observe a fresh reindeer track leading to the n. along 
the main ridge. We heard some shots here which we answered 
in the hope of seeing some one, but no one appeared. 

" 8th. —The weather has cleared up. Having ascended a ridge 
covered with larch and cedar trees, we got a sight of Tugur Bay. 
By a very steep icy slope we descended the ridge, supporting our- 
selves with the aid of poles, and clinging to the boughs of the 
cedars. The descent is so steep that one of the reindeer lost his 
footing. On gaining the bottom we arrived at the Kutim rivulet, 
and followed down its course between the bends of mountains with 
stony overhanging ledges covered with moss. Cedars chiefly pre- 
vail along the banks of this river, huts of Tunguses, who come 
here to catch fish, occurring occasionally. 

" 9th. — Reached Tugur Bay and walked along its shores in snow 
shoes. Passed the night on the shores of the bay. 

" 10^A. — Continued our journey in the same direction and arrived 
at Maimachin rivulet, which falls into the Tugur. 

"11th. — Leaving the rivulet we proceeded along Tundras, 
slightly covered with snow, and with inconsiderable elevations 
overgrown with the larch and Siberian silver fir (Pinus pichta), 
and reached the River Takany. 

" 12th. — In consequence of the overflowing of the river and the 
broken ice, we journeyed through woods and morasses to the River 
Tarom, in the vicinity of which are large meadows and woods, 
which, on elevations, we chiefly found burnt. The breadth of the 
river is about 2 versts (1J mile) ; the banks are formed of cliffs 
and are entirely denuded of wood. Crossing the river at the Tylsk 
ridge we encamped for the night. We saw four wild reindeer 
here. The frost visibly decreased, and during the last six days 
did not exceed 6° at night and 2° during the day. 

" 13^.— Ascended the Tylsk ridge. The pathway leading to its 
summit trends along a steep slope between overhanging stones. 
This descent occupied five hours, including two stoppages of half 
an hour each. An extensive panorama of wild Siberian nature 
presented itself to us from the summit of the ridge : the Sea of 
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Okhotsk, the Eiver Tarom, flowing between terraces of high moun- 
tains and dotted with islets, and the Ud ridge with many other 
mountains, opened before us. The descent from this ridge is more 
difficult, and is steeper than its ascent ; so that we were obliged to 
proceed in a circular course, descending gradually to the River 
Tyla, which rises in this ridge. There we met a Tungus family 
returning from the Burukan chapel, to which the Tunguses resort 
in order to keep the fast.* At the Burukan chapel the Tunguses 
exchange their furs with the Yakuts for tea, sugar, tobacco and 
silk manufactures. 

" l^th. — Followed the course of the Tyla River, descending gra- 
dually to the base of the small Tutkansk ridge ; and having crossed 
it, we arrived at a rivulet of the same name, along which we pro- 
ceeded as far as its fall into the Ud river. 

" 15£/*, Easter Sunday. — Remained stationary till midday, 
breaking our fast during the halt with a wild duck. We then 
proceeded on the ice of the river Ud and encamped for the night 
at 40 versts from Udskoi Ostrog. On awakening it was with diffi- 
culty that we freed ourselves from the snow which had covered us 
during the night. Notwithstanding the snow drift we continued 
our journey through tundras along the left bank of the river. At 
5 p.m. we reached the Udskoi Ostrog, having accomplished the 
most difficult portion of our journey. 

"23rd. — Left the Udskoi Ostrog at midday, and with new 
guides proceeded in a northerly direction. Descended towards a 
morass covered with water, advancing along a narrow pathway, 
and stepping from hillock to hillock, or wading over the frozen 
surface of the ground. The reindeer which we now rode were 
fresher than the former ones, and at the same time practice had 
improved us in the art of riding them, which rendered our travel- 
ling easier. We then reached the Konskoi ridge (" kon," Russian 
for horse), so called from the horses used in transporting Govern- 
ment flour being occasionally depastured there. There is good 
grass under the snow on the ridge, but very little timber. 

" 2&th. — Descended the Konskoi ridge towards Maya rivulet, on 
which many dry rocky shoals occur. We crossed over it to the 
northern shore and reached the Konnuna rivulet through tracts 
which had been subjected to the action of fire. 

" 2bth. — Crossing the River Konnuna we arrived at a rocky tree- 
less ridge of the same name ; traversing this we came to the 
River Solurna. From the considerable swelling of the mountain 
streams and rapidity of the current, the ice was in many places in 
motion. We were obliged to build a raft for crossing, which 
caused a considerable delay. Placing our baggage on it and 

* By " the fast" is generally understood the period of Lent. — Trans. 
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making the reindeer swim across, we safely gained the other 
shore. 

" 26th. — Ascended the Solurna ridge, which is mostly covered 
with thin burnt wood, and descending the ridge we reached the 
Yakona rivulet. 

u 27th. — Proceeded along the Yakona rivulet towards the 
Djukjurski ridge, at the base of which we passed the night. 
The breadth of this rivulet is not more than 150 fathoms ; 
it flows between the fissures of mountains covered with thick 
wood available for building purposes. A bridle path follows this 
river. 

" 28th. — Making haste, we ascended the Djukjurski ridge by 
rocks, which, although very abrupt, are convenient and safe to 
pedestrians, and descended the ridge by a sloping footpath leading 
to the head of the Uyan River. 

66 29th. — Continued our journey along the Uyan without pene- 
trating into the woods, in consequence of meeting morasses filled 
with water. There is an abundance of wood here, but it is mostly 
damaged by fire. 

" 30th. — Emerged on ' tundras ' covered with snow, and pro- 
ceeded on snow shoes along them during the course of the day, as 
far as the Kirgala rivulet, which falls into the Hotania River, and 
where the granaries belonging to Savelief, a Yakut, are situated. 
We rested here for the day. Merchandise is occasionally stored 
here. Disposed in the granaries and in the huts around us were 
some 50 Yakuts, who were on their way on horseback and on 
reindeer to the Uchursk fair, their goods having been despatched 
by the Hotania River in charge of other Yakuts. From here the 
country looked more lively, and attention was paid to the roads. 
The Yakuts had built bridges over the rivulets, and boats were 
kept in readiness where bridges did not exist. 

"2nd May. — After crossing a bridge over the Kirgala rivulet, 
and passing some tundras, we came to the River Hotania, traversed 
the broken ice on it, arriving safely on the left bank, and proceeded 
through some low copse wood and an undulating tract of country 
abounding with mountain streams. We met many Yakuts and 
Tunguses to-day. They paid us great attention and strived to 
serve us, but were surprised at the familiarity of our intercourse 
with them, and also at our cooking our own victuals. This made 
them doubt whether we really were 'Tayons' (gentlemen), 
and one of them even asked us how we could prove that we were 
Government officials. The epaulettes and decorations we exhibited 
convinced them that we were really Chinovniks (officials), and they 
then vied with each other in serving us. 

" 3rd. — We continued our course in the same direction, crossing 
many small rivulets. The snow had in many places disappeared 
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here, the Spring was visibly commencing, and nature beginning to 
revive. 

" Ath. — At 20 versts from the junction of the Hotania with the 
Uchur, we crossed a stony ridge covered with thick wood, and 
descended towards the Uchur River. This ridge is called Uchur 
by some, and Hotan by others ; the latter name appears to me the 
most correct. 

" 5th. — Continued our journey on foot along the left bank of the 
Uchur under overhanging cliffs of white slate and red schist to a 
small mountain slope opposite some granaries, where we were met 
by a Tungus elder, decorated with a hanger, presented to him 
during the reign of the Empress Catherine, and ornamented with 
her cypher. There was already no communication with the fair 
on the other side of the river, in consequence of the ice being de- 
tached from the banks ; thanks, however, to the arrangements of 
Mr. Antonof, an official stationed here for gathering the Yasak or 
tax paid in furs, a boat was dragged across the ice by Tunguses, 
in which we were transported to the other side, where we comfort- 
ably took up our quarters in a barn set apart for that purpose. 
The right bank is flat and low ; forty granaries^ in a row are built 
on it, and a church, with a cemetery attached, is erected on an 
elevation a little farther on. We procured fresh provisions from 
the Yakuts, such as beef, ducks, geese and biscuits. 

" We were prevented from continuing our journey until the 11th, 
the ice having broken up. The Yakuts proposed to transport us 
to the Aldan on rafts ; but by the advice of Mr. Antonof we 
declined to adopt this course, as rafts are often wrecked at the 
rapids. We hired six horses and two guides to conduct us to the 
Omgynsk village. 

" lltk. — Leaving the Uchur, we shaped our course northwards 
through morasses and over mountains. We regretted the loss of 
the reindeer during the first day of our journey on horseback. 
Travelling on reindeer is much safer and more convenient ; the 
reindeer is also very obedient, is accustomed to the woods, selects 
the way, and runs steadily. A horse, however, becomes fright- 
ened in the woods ; nor does he understand choosing the way, and 
either often stumbles or refuses to go on. This often compelled 
us to dismount and take the horses by their bridles. 

" 12th. — Rain and snow falling the whole day. The road 
continues the same. Towards evening we encamped for the night 
in a granary not far from the River Maloi Ain. Continued our 
journey the next day towards the River Maloi Ain, constantly 
meeting Tunguses on their way to the Uchur. Constructed a 
raft for crossing the Ain. Large meadows are here met with. 

" lAth. — Proceeded in the same direction through deep ' tundras' 
and mud, and reached the Bolshoy (great) Ain River, over which 
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we crossed in a boat, making our horses swim across. The right 
bank is rocky and of sandstone formation ; the left is low. Here 
we met a priest riding towards the Uchur, and many rich Yakuts. 

" IhtJu — The roads after the River Bolshoy Ain became very 
bad ; every mountain stream detained us, our horses floundered in 
the mud, so that we scarcely made any progress. After four days' 
exertion we reached the Aldan River, where we rested for the day 
with some settled Tunguses. 

" 20th. — Crossed the Aldan in a boat kept for the purpose by a 
company of Tunguses. The breadth of the river at this place is 
about 4 versts (2|~ miles), with a rapid current along the left 
shore. It is bordered with high cliffs of white and red slate. 
Cultivated fields, sown with corn, begin to appear here. Leaving 
the Aldan, the nearer we approached the Omga River the more 
apparent became the labour of man, endeavouring to assure his 
existence. Herds of horned cattle, horses, sheep, kitchen gardens, 
fields, and in general everything necessary for men leading a 
settled life, are to be seen here. Little attention is as yet paid to 
the roads in this region, and they are consequently swampy and 
muddy, so that th.e last days of our difficult journey were more 
fatiguing than the first. 

" 24:th. — Arrived at the Omga River and crossed over to Ora- 
ginsk village in barges. Fifty days had now elapsed since we left 
the Nikolaevsk Post ; the journey was laborious and fatiguing, but 
not destitute of interest. During this interval I had made myself 
acquainted with the character of the Tunguses and Yakuts, and I 
must gratefully confess that they have many good qualities, not- 
withstanding that they are wandering tribes. Our first guides to 
Udskoi Ostrog, who belonged to a wandering race, living mostly 
in the woods, and removed from civilised people, and even from 
other families of their countrymen, could not, it would appear, 
have assumed that attention and solicitude with which they con- 
stantly surrounded us. Their first care on arriving at an encamp- 
ment for the night was to prepare a comfortable and sheltered 
spot, after which scarcely sufficient time to look around would 
elapse before the active Tungus would bring a kettle of hot water, 
affording the luxury of a cup of tea in a bed laid on snow. The 
traveller may compose himself to sleep, and be assured that a 
Tungus will not steal anything belonging to him, and that he will 
not go to rest himself until he sees the traveller asleep. They 
are very fond of praise, and the words ' thank yon ' are to them a 
great reward. 

" The Yakuts like the Tunguses are honest and try to catch each 
glance in order to be of use ; they are keener sighted and more 
artful than the Tunguses, but then they have a better idea of the 
dogmas of our church, and no Yakut will ever enter a hut without 
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crossing himself, nor will he commence work without invoking the 
aid of St. Nicholas. 

" Having remained in Omginsk village until the 25th May, I 
proceeded to Yakutsk by post, and on the 28th arrived at the right 
bank of the Lena, where from the bad state of the roads I remained 
until the 29th." 



The Amur Voevodship, according to Vasilief. 

The Amur Voevodship, according to Vasilief called Hei-lun- 
tszian in Chinese, and Sahalian-ula in Manchurian, was founded 
in consequence of the aggressive movement made by the Russian 
Cossacks in the seventeenth century. It was then that, with the 
view of offering them resistance, were founded the towns of Hei- 
lun-tszian, Mergen, and Tsitsigar, whilst a special voevod (tsian- 
tsziun) was appointed, who, although at first stationed at Hei- 
lun-tszian, was subsequently removed to Mergen, and at last to 
Tsitsigar ; so that, although the voevodship retained the former 
name, derived from the town of Hei-lun-tszian, yet the chief 
administration is now concentrated at Tsitsigar. 

Chichigar, or Tsitsigar, or even Tsichagari, was formerly 
nothing more than Bukei village, situated on the banks of the 
Nonni-tszian. It was enclosed with a wall* only in the year 
1791, although in the year 1700 it had already become the resi- 
dence of a tsian-tsziun. It lies 1800 lit N E - of Mugden, and as 
it stands on the frontier between Manchuria and Shamo, in a 
region which separates the eastern part of northern Mongolia 
from the south-eastern, and which in aricient times was inhabited 
by historical races, it is not surprising that we find a great number 
of ancient fortresses there. 

Otszidai,J e. from Tsitsigar, distant 300 li, circumference 
1 li. 

Guchen (an ancient town), 200 li e. of Tsitsigar, on the banks 
of the river Erbehei, and on the boundary with Ninguta, which 
lies e. of it. 

Kiit (a monastery), 50 li w. from Tsitsigar. w. of it are the 
villages of Hularchi and Van-yan. 

Godo, 70 li w. of Tsitsigar. Haliatai village is situated w. 
of it. 

Lebutur (Lebtur), 60 li s.w. of Tsitsigar ; it is surrounded by 
lakes : s. is Chagan, and on the s.w. Ontohon. 

^ * Wooden, earth being filled in between. The inner town was 1030 paces in 
circumference ; the outer 10 li. 

f A Chinese " li" is equal to about half a Russian verst, or about \ of a mile 
English. 

% It was taken by Taitszu in 1604, during bis war with Ehe. 
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Olhon,* 30 li w. of Tsitsigar, with a circumference of 2 li ; the 
village of Ugur lies n. from here. 

Chole, s.w. from Tsitsigar, 150 li. 

Gabutsilai, 300 li n.e. from Tsitsigar. 

Nayan (80), 360 li n.e. from Tsitsigar, circumference 600 
paces. 

Achilan, 200 li e. from Tsitsigar, circumference 1 li. It is on 
the banks of the Tszi-tsin. 

2. Mergen, situated at 435 li n. of Tsitsigar, was founded in 
1687, and is surrounded by wooden walls ; from 1691 to 1700 it 
was the residence of a tsian-tsziun, on whose removal to Chichi gar 
a fudutun was left. 

The ' Sahalian Journal ' enumerates here the following vil- 
lages : Unchar, on the river Nemer, inhabited by the hunting 
Dahurs, who pay their tribute in furs; Milteger village lies at 
10 li from it ; hence to Kongolchin village are 20 li, hence to 
Nayan village 40 li, from it to Berke village 30 li, from it to 
Burde village (situated on the high road) 40 li ; from Mergen to 
Kaiku village, inhabited by the hunting Dahurs, who rove along 
the banks of the Non, 30 li beyond. The following villages 
occur in succession : — 

Kaiku, from Mergen, 30 li. Chjerde, from the foregoing, 30 li. 

Borchi, from the foregoing, 15 li. Chichiri, from the foregoing, 
30 li. 

Bohoto, from the foregoing, 40 li. Nirgi, from the foregoing, 
30 li. 

Iseri, from the foregoing, 30 li. Churhel is occupied by soldiers 
from Chichigar. 

3. Heilun-tszian, or Sahalian -ula-hoto, is situated at 800 and 
odd li n.e. from Chichigar, and adjoins the Amur on its eastern 
side. It was founded in 1684, when it served as the seat of a 
tsian-tsziun, who, in the 29th year of Kansi, was removed to 
Mergen, after which Heilun-tszian became the residence of a 
fudutun. At 12 li n. of it is the fortress of Aihun,-)* which is 
940 paces in circumference ; it was built a year earlier than Hei- 
lun-tszian, and was at first the residence of a tsian-tsziun ; it has 
a garrison still. There are 31 government farms 40 li s.e. of 
Heilun-tszian. 

Ancient fortresses on the Heilun-tszian territory : — 
Chjagasu (fish), 50 li e. of Heilun-tszian ; lakes Chjunke and 
Tashan are w. from here. 

Chehete, 60 li e. from Heilun-tszian. 

* It was founded by Nikan-Vailan, who fled from the pursuit of Taitzu. In 
the vicinity are the following villages : Meiren on the e., Bartsiga on the w. 

f According to the Sahalian Journal, Aihun lies on the eastern bank of the 
Amur, and is an ancient fort of unknown origin. 
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Deldeni, 100 li s.e. from Heilun-tszian; the Deven Wilds 
(Susu) lie W. ; the Fulu and Akda n. 

Kitad, n.e. from Heilun-tszian, is 60 paces in circumference. 

Chjun-an,* 20 li n.e. from Heilun-tszian ; rivulets Enein and 
Ukesari on the w. 

Esuri, 80 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian ; n. are the rivulets Esuri 
and Kulin. 

Dun, 90 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian, is 2 li in circumference. 

Muru-Susu is 100 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian ; Guasuli village 
lies n.e. from here. 

Gobugar is 100 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian. 

Ulusu, 300 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian, is 130 paces in cir- 
cumference ; the Kurga (Hulha ?) country lies n. from here, and 
the river Ulusu w. 

Humara is 320 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian ; the Guen river 
empties itself s. of the town. 

Dochen is 900 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian. 

Asaszin is 900 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian. 

Ukule is 1300 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian. 

Dotszin is 1300 li n.w. from Heilun-tszian; the Larila country 
lies w. of the town. 

Yaksa (Albazin) lies 1300 li n.w. of Heilun-tszian; a bend of 
the Tisian river approaches e. of the town. 

4. Hulum-boir is 760 li n.w. from Chichigar ; it is situated 
on the west bank of the river Ibo, in Chjakdan locality ; a com- 
mander-in-chief, with the rank of fudutun, was placed over the 
whole of this region in the year 1731. 

5. Hulun, 817 li s.e. of Chichigar, is 3 li in circumference ; a 
garrison was stationed here in 1733. 

6. Bordo (or Burde, see ante Mergen) is on the Nemer river, 
and is situated at 270 li n.e. from Chichigar; a garrison is 
stationed here, although there are no walls. 

7. Butkha, 160 li n. from Chichigar, in Niltszi locality, has 
been garrisoned since 1728. 

Although the last four places are not actually towns, they are 
geographically classed with them, because they are garrisoned 
and form important posts. As regards the lands lying e. and n.e. 
of Ninguta, the Chinese themselves do not consider them literally 
belonging to the empire, but only as paying tribute ; this is what 
we find in ' Shen-tszin-tunchji,' xxxii. page 10, with reference to 
the subject. The frontier Uluses (i.e. nomad villages of tents) 
paying tribute are in the following order : — Nair, Geikere, and 
Hushihar races, living on the banks of the Hulha and Sungari, 
400 li n.e. from Ninguta, are registered as soldiers ; those living 

* E. from here is the territory of the Sahalian tribe. 
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farther e. from Ninguta, at a distance of above 1000 li on botli 
banks of the Usuri, are called Mulin, and at 200 li e. from them, 
at the source of the Niman river, live the Tsiagara. At 1500 li 
n.e. of Ninguta, moreover, on both banks of the Sungari and 
Heilun-tszian, live the He-tszin-hara. Farther n.e. from here, at 
400 or 500 li, at the confluence of the three rivers Sungari, 
Usuri, and Heilun-tszian, live the Eden-gara ; still farther n.e., 
at 700 or 800 li, the Feiaka. The Tsiler (Giliaks) live at 3000 
li n.e. from Ninguta ; they approach the shores of the ocean on 
the e» The other tribes of the eastern frontier who pay tribute 
are the Kuiara, Their territory is situated on the northern 
bank of the river Tumin-tszian, near the Corean Tsin-yuan, at 
500 li from Ninguta. 

Of course, were it desirable, we might amplify this description 
by giving the dimensions of the walls and enumerating every 
Government building contained in the towns above mentioned, 
their height, and so forth. A traveller, on his first visit to that 
country, might not perhaps allow these details to escape him ; 
but he would then be forgetting that what he finds in one town 
is repeated almost exactly in the others, the general regulations 
for towns being but seldom departed from. Every district in 
Manchuria and China has a " yamyn " (court of justice) of the 
local governor (chji-siam-gun-shu) ; to it are attached — a store- 
house or treasury, a granary, prison, and schools: farther on is 
the court of inquest (dian-li) ; in some districts courts of examina- 
tion (audit) (cha-yuan) also occur. In other towns of a higher 
order the names alone of the different courts of justice are altered, 
the officers, chjon and fu, bearing the titles of chji-chjon-gun-shu 
and chjifu-gun-shu. The ruler of Mugden is called fu-in, but he 
is at the same time a shilan. The foregoing relates to civil 
ranks ; where garrisons are stationed, or in fortresses generally, 
the house of the commandant (chen-shon-gun-shu), and barracks, 
together with a storehouse and parade-ground, or " tsziao-chan " 
(riding-school), are ordinarily found. 

In southern Manchuria, besides the tszian-tsziun, who is at the 
same time the civil ruler of the people, his military assistants, the 
fudutuns or meiren-chjan-gins, also reside in Suin-in and Tsziun- 
chjou-fu ; in Guan-nin, moreover, live a selin (colonel) and Nin- 
quan-chjo ; Chjun-tsian-so and Chjun-hon-so are the residences 
of tsolins, or commanders of battalions. 

In Northern Manchuria, i.e. in the Giren and Amur voevod- 
ships, the civil power is united with the military, and we there 
find the house of the tszian-tsziun or fudutun, a storehouse, riding- 
school, prison, a tower with a gong (gulou), storehouses for arms, 
powder magazines, storehouses for the articles in which the tribute 
is paid (furs, fish, honey, &c.) ; some, moreover, have buildings 
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attached for the training of hawks, hawking forming a military 
amusement ; also warehouses for the " jenshen " or " ginseng." 
There are artillery stores in Chichigar and Mergen. 

All the towns, and those of Southern Manchuria especially, 
abound in temples appertaining to the three religions. We shall 
not attempt to enumerate them, as too much time would be needed 
in pausing to inquire into the various creeds, or into the origin 
of the name of every idol. We will only mention that almost 
every town has a temple dedicated to agriculture (sian-nun-tan), 
a temple to the dynasty (shetszi-tan), altars to the spirits of the 
wind, clouds, thunder, rain, mountains, rivers ; an idol protector 
of the town walls (chen-huan-miao), and a temple to Guan-di, 
who is considered the defender of the present dynasty.* Temples 
to Guan-in Shan-di, Lun-van (dragon), Yaovan (the god of 
healing), and separate temples to the spirits of fire, riches, horses, 
and to the goddess Nian-nian-mia, temples of Confucius, &c, are 
those that are most frequently met with. It is only a few towns 
that possess temples belonging to them in particular, deriving 
their foundation from local circumstances or legends. Thus, in 
Guan-nin-sian is the temple of the northern guard (Beichjen- 
miao). Tradition says that the Emperor Shun made an offering 
on the Iului mountain, which occurs at that town, for the defence 
of Yu-chjou, and since then every dynasty has sacrificed to the 
spirit of this mountain. 



The Dauro-Mongolian Frontier of the Trans-Baikal Region. 
By M. G. Radde. 

If by the word "Steppe" be understood an extensive, treeless 
and arid plain, without any considerable undulations, that term 
cannot, in its full sense at least, be applied to the tracts now 
under consideration. Scientifically, and with regard to the for- 
mation of its surface, this region should be described as an elevated 
extent of country, intersected by many bare mountain ranges ; the 
valleys and low plains between which are in some places strongly 
impregnated with salt, and exclusively produce chenopodese, whilst 
in others they receive the waters of many small springs and 
atmospheric moisture in the shape of snow and rain, giving rise to 
innumerable small, turbid, and muddy lakes, seldom containing 
water fit for use, but more often impregnated with saline and 
alkaline solutions. An ordinary observer, one who has not pene- 
trated into the external structure of the earth's surface, nor, what 

* It sometimes occurs that there are several temples of Guan-di in one town; 
thus in Pin-yuan-chjou their number amounts to sixteen, according to official 
records. 
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is of greater importance, into the properties of the soil from which 
he derives his sustenance, would only see here a contrast of condi- 
tions, namely, the contrast of the wooded surface to the treeless 
and bare, inducing him to call such a country a steppe. Whether 
the latter surface be level, or high and undulated, it would 
equally by him be termed a steppe ; and only perhaps in distin- 
guishing two contiguous regions would the mountainous and 
desert zone be designated as the " high" steppe. 

The Daur country on the Mongolian frontier cannot, both with 
relation to its absolute height and its topographical features, be 
even approximately compared to a regular steppe ; nor can any 
parallel be drawn between the chemical properties of their vege- 
table strata. Whilst in many regions, as for instance in the exten- 
sive Orenburg, Taurida, and Bessarabian steppes, the chernozem, 
so favourable to cultivation, penetrates the surface to 2 and 3 feet, 
there is a total absence of organic remains in the woodless valleys 
of the Daurian frontier table-lands ; and the soil of that extensive 
region has not undergone any considerable change for many 
centuries, owing to all the elevations, and frequently the valleys, 
abounding in siliceous (" jasper and flint") formations, which either 
do not admit of precipitation at all, or with great difficulty ; added 
to which, the decomposition of hard rocky masses is materially 
retarded by the dryness of the atmosphere, and the want of snow 
and rain. 

A further exposition will show that, leaving aside the peculiar 
stamp which characterises the organic nature of this region, the 
material and moral conditions of its scanty population have 
succumbed to the influence of the physical conditions above- 
mentioned. The greater part of this desert tract, perfectly 
unsuitable for the production of grain, is apparently, like the in- 
habited regions of the Gobi desert on the south, destined by nature 
for the nomadic life of the wild and superstitious Mongol, who, 
spurning the ties of a fixed abode, scours the level plain on his 
fleet steed. 

AVith respect to geographical position, the Daurian frontier- 
steppes occupy a narrow zone between longitude 112° 30' and 
119° e. ; their chief extension is from west to east, and they are 
only in a few places intersected by the parallel of 50° n. latitude. 
If the treeless elevations are alone to be denominated steppes, the 
boundary of the Russo-Daurian steppes must be drawn southwards 
from Nijni-Ulhun frontier station, as the mountains on the banks 
of the Onon extending farther west are covered all over with 
dense forests; on the east, on the other hand, from the above 
station, and between Akshinsk and Mogoitu, along the right bank 
of the Onon, extends a forest of tall trees, the predominating 
family of which, the pine, suddenly disappears a few versts east of 
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Mogoitu, and is succeeded by a straggling wood of birch, as far as 
Kubuhai. 

The steppe district thus only crosses the Onon at Nijni-Ulhun, 
occupying also a small zone, well irrigated with numerous small 
streams, on its left bank. 

In its easterly extension, parallel to the course of the Onon, the 
steppe is not bounded on the north by this river, but by a very 
thick forest extending between the Onon and the desert, in some 
places 10 miles in breadth. This forest is worthy of notice for 
its historic associations as the sojourn of Chingis-Khan, and also in 
a botanico-geographical respect, forming, as it does, a natural 
boundary between the river and the steppe, which is remarkable 
for its small breadth and its clearly defined limit on the south. 
The forest thins gradually towards the east, down the Onon, and 
terminates entirely at the place where the river bends abruptly to 
the north on meeting the western spurs of the Adoncholon moun- 
tains ; farther in that direction, with a lesser fall, and often con- 
tracted between banks of granite, the river pursues its course as 
far as its confluence with the Shilka, through a wooded country 
more frequently overgrown only with bushes. 

The frontier steppe, which has already a breadth of about 53 
miles between the old Chindan fortifications and the Uldza river, 
extends towards the south along the confines of this pine forest, 
acquiring a greater width farther on. The Onon-Borza* rivulet, 
flowing from the north-east, and which likewise approaches the 
southern offshoots of the Adoncholon mountains at 116°, and after 
bending to the north unites after a course of 20 miles with the 
Onon at Ust-Borzinsk, belongs at its western middle course to 
the steppe region. In like manner, the more sloping southern 
declivities of the Adoncholon mountains, of which the summits are 
alone overgrown with stunted birch- trees (which are often, however, 
found in great density along the entire northern slope of that chain), 
are referable to the same region.f To the eastward, however, 
almost on the meridian of Tsagan-olu (116° 43'), two rows of 
woody elevations extend from east to north, intersecting each 



* This stream is called Onon-Borza in distinction to the three Borza rivulets 
which fall into the Argun. 

f In Dauria trees and bushes are only found on the northern slopes of moun- 
tains, from two causes. The first is, that the southern slopes are much drier than 
the northern, which longer preserve the moisture of the soil, and so assist vegeta- 
tion ; whilst almost every plant withers in summer on the southern side of the 
mountain. The second cause is attributable to the circumstance that the fires 
which occur in the steppes in spring become sooner extinguished on the north 
side than on the opposite, where the snow leaves the ground earlier (being, in 
fact, perfectly dry by the end of February), which thus offers no obstacle to'the 
spreading of the fire. The limits of wood and bush vegetation are not governed 
in these regions by the rigour of the winter, but solely by the dryness of the soil 
and sultriness of the summer months. 
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other at the most westerly lower range of the Buko-Hada, where 
the eastern branch terminates. The bare elevations running from 
this knot to the south expand the farther they extend, and form, 
near the frontier, the wooded table-land of Altangan, so called 
after one of its principal valleys. 

The abovementioned mountains, which terminate in Buko- 
Hada, form first on their eastern, then on their north-eastern ex- 
tension, a water-parting between the affluents of the Onon and 
Argun ; the Gazimur river takes its rise on its northern side. 
The Altangan table-land lies between two systems of saline 
waters ; the lake of Tarei-nor is the largest representative of the 
western basins, whilst to the eastern belong Ubuduk, Tsagan-nor, 
Hara-nor, and many others. The culminating points of this 
region occur in the Steppe district, which here increases in width, 
being more than 67 miles in breadth between Tsagan-olu and 
Abagaitu. Having by barometrical measurement taken the 
height of Tsagan-olu at 2711 feet English, 500 more must be 
added for the mountain pass of Soktui. Only one valley, the 
largest and broadest of those occurring in the frontier steppes, on 
the Russian side, intersects the Altangan plateau from east to 
west, continuing on the other side of the mountains from their 
western slopes.* This is the valley of the Urulungui rivulet, 
which flows for 100-113 miles in a direction towards the Argun, 
and terminates there at Novo-Tsuruhaitui military station. At 
its lower course, the Urulungui flows gently along a winding 
channel, bordered at first occasionally by bushes of the willow, 
the precursors of a more luxuriant vegetation than that of the 
steppe. The region, however, between the Urulungui, Argun, 
and Altangan plateau loses its vegetation more and more towards 
the south ; on the frontier at Abagaitu it is intersected by parallel 
40° 35', and is so unproductive and barren that on that account 
alone, and without reference to its topographical features, it may 
be considered the extreme north-eastern end of the Gobi desert, 
which extends to the lakes of Buir-nor and Dalai, 

Broad, light-green, and low tracts, overgrown with reeds, and 
winding only along the very edge of the Argun, intersect the 
bare and rocky desert, the uniformity and character of whose 
vegetation is at last broken by the Urulungui rivulet, at Novo- 
Tsuruhaitui. Lower down from the mouth of that stream the 
valley of the Argun assumes another aspect ; and the river itself, 
taking a bend to the north-east, visibly contracts and flows more 
rapidly. Here the chernozem soil of the valley with its diversified 
flora also makes its appearance, so that the Urulungui may not 

* The Urulungui valley probably commences in the vicinity of the Chinese 
frontier, to the west of the Altangan plateau. 
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only be considered as the limit of the high Daurian steppes, but 
also the sharply-defined natural boundary of their vegetation. 

To the north of the Urulungui commences the district of the 
metalliferous deposits of the Nertchinsk mountain region, remark- 
able also for its vegetation, which lower down, in the valley of the 
Argun, is very rich in forms, particularly at Chalbuchi village. 
It is here that the Mongolian oak, the Corylus heterophylla, and 
Betula dahurica, seen nowhere in Siberia, first occur. Lastly, 
possessing a sufficiently thick population, some portions of this 
region are highly favourable to the production of cereals ; but it 
is less adapted to the depasturage of cattle than the steppes, on 
account of the many mountains by which it is intersected. 

To describe in a few words the boundaries of the high Daurian 
steppes, it suffices to say that their limit on the north is formed by 
a pine forest extending along the right bank of the Onon, by the 
Onon-Borza rivulet, and the Adoncholon mountains, together with 
the elevations at the upper courses of the Gazimur and Urulungui 
rivulets ; on the south-east by the Argun ; and on the south by 
the Chinese frontier laid down in 1727 ; the western extremity of 
the steppe being bounded by the forests on the right bank of 
the Onon. 

The whole of this country, occupying an area of 380 square 
miles, attains an absolute height of 2200 at its greatest depres- 
sions (namely at Kulussutaefski military station on Baryn-Tarei 
lake), and almost 3000 (English) at its highest elevations. Nume- 
rous mountain chains, rarely however detaching isolated spurs, 
intersect it in various directions, forming broad valleys with a 
saline soil, and which are often found to contain accumulations of 
precipitated Glauber salt and soda, but seldom any water-basins. 
Even where the latter occur, they never attain any considerable 
depth, and are* mostly so shallow and level that after a snowless 
winter or hot summer they completely dry up and frequently 
remain in that state for many years. The most striking example 
of this is afforded by the great Baryn-Tarei lake, lying south of 
the Kulussutaefski frontier station, which was found dry by Pallas 
in 1772 ; since then it again filled with water, which entirely eva- 
porated five years ago, so that it now only presents a dry, 
saliferous, and muddy bottom, cracked in numerous wide fissures 
by the burning rays of the sun. With the exception of a few rills, 
generally only filled by snow-water in spring, and remaining per- 
fectly dry during the greater part of the year, a small number of 
spring morasses are alone to be found there. Not unfrequently 
such morasses oocur in the vicinity of saline lakes ; but often, 
having no efflux, they drain themselves, when, owing to the 
pressure of water beneath, the surface round their swampy edges 
rises several fathoms in winter with its icy covering. The ice 
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remains in such places until the middle of summer ; and even so 
late as the month of June I have seen on a freshwater morass 
near Kulussutaefski, in the neighbourhood of Tarei lake, blocks 
of ice 1 inch thick, capped, as it were, with a layer of earth of the 
same thickness overgrown with reeds. 

With such a scarcity of water and so great an elevation, it is 
conceivable that the atmosphere of this region must be very dry. 
To the south, at the same time, of this frontier zone, extends an 
immense desert, and on the north the rainy clouds, being attracted 
by a dense forest and arrested by elevated ranges, discharge 
their waters to superfluity over the wooded district of Nertchinsk ; 
whilst some 7-14 miles more south not a drop of rain or dew 
will fall for months together. At the village of Tsagan-olu I 
witnessed, at the beginning and latter part of the month of June, 
examples of such an unequal distribution of moisture : whilst the 
heaviest rains and storms, continually interfering with my excur- 
sions, prevailed at midday in the forests only 5 miles to the north, 
buckwheat was being scorched 3 miles to the south of the village, 
and no rain had fallen since the middle of May at the frontier 
stations of Soktuisk (40 miles more to the south), and Kluichefski 
and Chindan (33 miles more westerly). It is to be regretted that 
scarcely any observations on the moisture of the atmosphere of 
this elevated region have hitherto been made, as, together with a 
better knowledge of the chemical properties of the soil, they might 
have led to some definite conclusion on the greater or lesser fitness 
of the country for agriculture. At the same time we find that 
almost useless experiments on the growing of corn have for many 
years been repeated with great perseverance at the military settle- 
ments on the frontier. In none of the extensive and remote 
regions of Russia, in the same latitude, are so many local unfavour- 
able conditions to agriculture in all probability presented as in 
the frontier steppes of Dauria ; and it is very doubtful whether, 
even with increased labour, and the introduction of a better 
system of tillage, any regular or even middling harvests can be 
obtained. Not only is there on one side the want of rain and 
snow, and the great elevation to influence the early autumnal 
frosts, but on the other the very properties of the soil offer still 
greater opposition to cultivation, only perhaps to be surmounted 
by a Chinese density of population, and Chinese industry. 

The very soil of these regions is of a two-fold nature : a great 
part of the steppes, and all the mountain-chains in particular, are 
as if sown with flint, jasper, and chalcedony, deeply buried in a hard 
clayey sand, and forming also the upper vegetable strata, which 
present no traces of fertility ; whilst all the depressions of the 
surface are impregnated with salt, and therefore only produce a 
few saline plants. The climate is at the same time unfavourable 
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to the growth of any plant. -Severe, snowless winters prevent the 
cultivation of winter corn, and the early autumnal frosts are gene- 
rally prejudicial to the vegetables, and impede the fallow tillage. 
Spring-corn and buckwheat are consequently alone sown ; and 
even those crops perish in great part from the droughts in May 
and June, no shade being afforded to their roots by their thin ger- 
mination and the feeble growth of the stem, which only rises one 
foot from the ground. As a rare exception, a snowy winter will 
sometimes follow a series of dry years ; but this, although acting 
beneficially on the fields, is of great injury, by its long continuance, 
to the cattle, which are not unfrequently entirely destroyed by the 
want of fodder. Under ordinary climatic conditions, the want of 
snow is the chief impediment to their safely passing the winter ; so 
that, on the freezing of the few fresh springs, the animals suffer 
much more from thirst than from hunger, and from the first half 
to the end of December are often so reduced that, even with a 
sufficiency of food, they are unable to survive the second half of 
that month. 



Appreciating the advantages which Eastern Siberia derives from 
the opening the Amur to commerce, Mr. Radde proceeds to con- 
sider the present agricultural wealth of the Daurian Steppes, and 
its future influence and development. The first part of the Paper 
has already shown the unproductiveness of the country, and the 
great obstacles presented by its climate. Cattle-breeding, and 
sheep-farming in particular, would alone appear to admit of some 
development, as the lowlands and steppes afford good pasturage ; 
and the prejudicial climatic conditions might, with perseverance, 
foresight, and industry, be rendered less unfavourable. 

Wool is the only article which Mr. Radde adduces as an export, 
and he considers there will be no difficulty in finding a market for 
it in the United States. The frontier region of Dauria and Mon- 
golia is capable, the author thinks, of producing two millions of 
sheep ; whilst cattle-rearing must for some years remain in its 
present state, owing to the scantiness of population, and the dif- 
ficulty of making provision for the winter. 

The following is an approximate calculation of the present 
state of cattle-rearing, comprising an area of 5,248,000 acres : — 
Horses, 24,000 ; horned cattle, 5000 ; sheep, 75,000. 

Mr. Radde also affords the following observations, made at 
Bukukun frontier station, at an altitude of 3600 feet : — 

July 5 (17). — The Fragaria vesca (wild-strawberry plant) has 
but little fruit. 

July 10 (22). — Potatoes begin to flower. 

vol. xxviii. 2 E 
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July 18 (30). — The black currant (Ribes nigrum) has a few 
ripe berries. 

July 20 (August 1). — Hay only about to be cut. The Papaver 
somniferum flowers. Rubus arcticus begins to ripen. First 
flowering of cucumber. The tobacco plant only 1\ feet in height 
— leaves size of the palm of the hand. Cabbage begins to form a 
head ; the potato-apples are of the size of a common nut. 

Harvest generally commences towards the latter part of August. 
Buckwheat is very little sown (at Bukukun). 

[In a note, the ' Journal of the Eussian Geographical Society' affords an 
interesting abstract from Mr. Eadde's researches in the Ohokondo, or Sohondo, 
range — the water-parting between the affluents of the Onon and Ingoda. It 
relates to the vegetation of that mountain, which Mr. Kadde classifies in the 
following order : — 

1. The lower region of inorganic valley-soil (Region des humuslosen Thal- 
bodens), closely resembling the high. Daurian steppes in its formation and 
flora, attains a height of 3500 feet English. 

2. The Subalpine region reaches 4500 feet. 

3. The region of mossy morasses (R. der Moossiimpfe und Yaccinien) 
ceases at a height of 5217 feet. 

4. Region of the arborescent Siberian cedar (R. der banmartigen Zierbel- 
iichte), attaining a height of 6700 feet. 

5. Region of the bushy Siberian cedar (R. der Strauchartigen Zierbelfichte), 
at the very base of the mountain. And, lastly, 

6. The Alpine region, whose limit of extension is 8259 feet.] 



Extract from Mr. Kadde's Communication on the Hing-gan Range.* 

The breadth of the Amur does not exceed 300 fathoms at this 
part ; and the numerous islands which characterise this river above 
and below the Hing-gan do not prevail here. The water is clear 
and the current rapid. On the left bank, which is 3 fathoms in 
elevation, and is bordered by thick willows, woods, consisting of 
trees of various families, appear in many places. The ash (a 
distinct species), elm, oak, lime (Tilia parvifolia et argentea), 
isolated cork-trees (Phillodendron amurense), form the principal 
species, delighting the sight with the superb shades of yellow, red, 
and green, which they present. Steep escarpments running inland 
towards elevations scarcely 500' above the Amur, occur at the 
extremities of this zone, which extends from 2 to 3 versts inland 
and about 6 versts down the river. All elevations are sufficiently 
covered with trees of various families ; a clear space but rarely 
appears through the rich foliage of oak-groves, which flourish 

* Upper half of the Hing-gan ridge, in about 47° n. latitude, and 129° longitude, 
(6th) 18th September, 1857. Constant strong n.w. winds ; nights cold, but not 
frosty ; weather foggy. 
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admirably on elevated parts. The conical dark-green summits of 
the gigantic Siberian cedars, always occurring singly in this 
region, soar above the cupola-shaped mass of leafy trees, and 
near them the Populus tremula with its whitish-grey trunk and 
light-green leaves produces a beautiful effect. In the summer, 
the eye cannot penetrate the thick foliage of the surrounding 
forest, and the inhabitants of its boughs are then secure from the 
rapacious sight of the collecting ornithologist. Nature in her full 
virgin strength has produced such a luxuriant vegetation, that it 
is with the greatest trouble that the copse wood can be penetrated ; 
and when even the barriers of living plants are surmounted, the 
trunks of dead trees present new difficulties to the traveller, who is 
thankful if he falls on the beaten track of a bear which he can 
follow with ease. Near my abode may be seen the commencement 
of that impenetrable underwood. Round the hard and dry stems 
of the Rhamnus bush species, twines closely and to a great 
height the Maximo viczia amurensis,* whose red berries have just 
ripened ; here also are several groups of the Acer ginnala, attain- 
ing 10 feet in height, and many bushes of the Panax sessili- 
fiorum, spreading in breadth, and attracting attention as well by 
their leaves, which have the shape of five fingers, as by the black 
fruit growing to their stems in bunches. The large needles of this 
plant, turned backwards, catch the clothes, if the precaution of 
wrapping in chamois leather, adopted by the natives, be not taken. 
We have scarcely taken twenty paces in this maze in order to 
approach a withered tree, from the top of which is heard the 
chirping of a small flock of Bombycilla,f when we are already 
perfectly entangled in the wild vine ; but what grandeur ! this 
twining reddish verdure has encircled everything around it ! A 
little farther the beautiful and likewise creeping plant, Aconitum, 
has covered the Cacalia? cimicifugse and Adenophone, entangling 
them into one mass. This sometimes is done by the handsome 
Glassocomia family,^ or by the various species of the Clematis. 
This luxuriant littoral vegetation, amongst which the fern family 
also plays a prominent part, is a typical feature of the Hing-gau 
ridge ; it belongs exclusively to it, for although the luxuriance of 
the Flora does not entirely disappear farther down the course of the 
river, yet the creeping plants which so obstruct the way farther up 

* The Maximoviczia is a plant discovered two years ago by Mr. Maximovitch, 
a traveller from the Imperial Botanical Garden. Its berries are acrid and acid ; 
and the bark has a strong aromatic smell. 

f A broad, red transverse stripe on the tail, and plumage of the same hue under 
it, with a cherry-coloured border on the longest outer feathers of the wings, dis- 
tinguish this beautiful species. I can only remember one species of the " Bom- 
bycilla " (besides the Garulla) that is to be found in North America. 

X I think I am right in the definition of this plant, although I have no books of 
reference except the 14th ami 15th Nos. of the ' Bulletin de la Classe Physicc- 
Mathematique ' of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 

2 e 2 
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become more scarce, and it is only the Clematis that does not for- 
sake the natural meadows covered with the Calamagrostis, which 
abound everywhere between the extremities of the Hing-gan and 
the Usuri River. The Calamagrostis grows in many places to 
the height of a man ; the Arundo genus, whose roots, divided by a 
great number of joints into bends of equal length, shoot out from 
under the sandy clay of the banks, which are sometimes 3 fathoms 
in height, often attaches itself to them. Of bushes, the Spiraea 
salicifolia occurs here all over in great quantities, as well among 
the littoral vegetation of the Hing-gan as on the meadows and 
islands of the Amur. The Spiraea crenata avoid only the shady 
gloom of the high forests in the interior of the mountains. 

Besides the plants already enumerated, the grasses and bushes 
which often render impenetrable that part of the Hing-gan which 
borders the river, I must mention a plant which prevails far to the 
westward,* namely, the Menispermum dahuricum, and which is to 
be found all over the Hing-gan, in equal abundance on the islands, 
meadows, and level banks of the river. It is only on the more de- 
pressed portion of the banks formed by the Hing-gan ridge, where 
the locality is marshy, or where it presents lakes, that the Flora 
essentially changes. In these interesting places the vegetation 
brings the North forcibly to recollection ; for here alongside the 
Andromeda may be seen the bilberry (Vaccinium uliginosum), 
and on some elevated parts even bushes of the Alnobetula. This 
vegetation creates surprise the more from the eye having become 
estranged from such Siberian types, and grown accustomed to 
nothing but vine branches and more southern forms. The Fauna 
participates the antithetical features of the Flora. In the same 
places where the elk t is found, the tiger prowls ; and the latter 
animal may be called quite common, its constant abode being here. 

I was informed by some Zolons, that there are always a great 
number of tigers in the mountains on the opposite or Chinese 
side. During winter they cross the river and seize the horses of 
the Zolons, who hunt there at that time. 

10 o'clock, p.m. — Both my hunters have just returned bringing 
a bear with them. During the evening they had seen not less 
than fifteen bears, but were afraid to fire at them. We must 
wait another week, when bruin will have composed himself to 
sleep, rendering an intrusion on his privacy more convenient. 

* Last year the Menispermum dahuricum was gathered on the centre Argun 
river, at the Chalbuchy, near Nertchinsk Ironworks. Here, on the Chalbuehy, 
the Evonymus, Quereus, Corylus, and even some shrub species of the Phyllanthus, 
whose existence in these parts — at all events, that of the Phyllanthus and Evony- 
mus — has not, to my knowledge, been hitherto known, are the first plants of the 
kind found in Eastern Siberia. 

f The elk is not everywhere found on the Hing-gan. The extreme limit of 
the prevalence of the northern deer is the lower course of the Shilka. 
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September 10. — The vegetation of the interior of the high 
woods is quite different from that of the banks, formed by the 
Hing-gan. Although in the month of July I did not penetrate 
more than 1 5 versts into the forest to the north of my house, the 
excursion sufficed to make me understand the difference in the 
Flora. The very soil on the banks of the Amur was impenetrable, 
but here the obstruction is encountered a fathom higher, as the 
thick verdure of the bushes prevents the traveller from ascertain- 
ing his position and the direction he is taking, his feet meanwhile 
having full liberty ; for the rank grass barely covers the " cher- 
nozem," or vegetable soil. In the fertile valleys again, the tra- 
veller does not know how to proceed, and is obliged to follow the 
tracks of animals. There are bushes in these valleys which I 
have not yet seen on the banks, viz. : the lilac and barberry ; also 
the Philadelphia Hedera Senticosa and Trochostigma Kalo- 
mikta* This latter distinct plant forms, according to its mode of 
germination, a link between creeping plants and freely-growing 
bushes. It will often, with its long tendril-like branches, firmly 
attach itself to the adjoining trees or bushes from which it becomes 
impossible to disengage it. The solitary oval fruit on its long 
stems hangs down, and innumerable traces of stigma are seen 
on its extremities. On ascending, in the month of August, the 
mountains bordering the river on the Chinese side,f 500 versts 
east of my dwelling, the Kalomikta was, in many places, the 
chief obstacle to my penetrating far into the thick and often 
marshy wood. This plant, as well as the vine, occur near the 
very summits of these mountains; this is the more remark- 
able since the Hetsier hills are open to the north on this side, 
whilst the ground at their base freezes to the depth of several 
fathoms as early as the middle of August ; of which I was con- 
vinced on superintending the construction of some underground 
huts. 

If the Flora of the grasses is much weaker in the interior of the 
Hing-gan mountains (the valleys excepted) than even on the banks 
of the Amur, the trees on the other hand attain a strength never 
observed along the banks of the river. The difference, for in- 
stance, between the Daur birch (Betula dahurica) and the Mon- 
golian oak (Quercus Mongolica) is striking if compared in both 
localities. The species which on the banks are knotted, almost 
stunted, and mostly dry trunked (as the oak), are found some 
6 or 7 versts inland quite straight and of a height of 60 to 70'. 
The black birch undergoes an entire change in its exterior : in the 
mountains its erect trunk, in general, divides into two ; whilst, on 

* Also a species of the Tiliacaae, found by Mr. Maximovitch, but which we 
have not yet met with in the Hing-gan. 
f Called Hetsier, or Hekhtsier. 
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the banks, it branches off into a great number of crooked and 
knotted boughs, assuming a shape reminding me of the old birch- 
tree of my native land. As remarkable in their height and circum- 
ference, are the Fraxinus and Tilia argentea ; ash-trees, not to be 
compassed by two men, occur, though seldom, of the above-men- 
tioned size. 

The cork-tree of the Amur (Phillodendron) and the aspen, on 
the contrary, appear to be indigenous only to the banks ; both 
species attain but an inconsiderable height (30', but not above 40') 
on the Hing-gan mountains. The cork-tree, the bark of which is 
very hard, and never intersected by innumerable filaments like the 
Quercus ruber, would undoubtedly become a treasure at a later 
period were its growth more rapid and the deposition of cork 
thicker. The thickest tree I have seen here is V across at the 
lowest part of the trunk, whereas the bark will scarcely exceed 
an inch in thickness. Besides its solidity, however, the bark of 
this tree is incomparably superior in quality to that of the oak ; 
it is distinguished by its unusual elasticity and softness. It blooms 
apparently but seldom ; as yet, I have only seen one specimen 
with fruit, and there is consequently much left for me to do next 
spring. In many respects I look forward to next year ; besides 
the trouble and loss of time entailed by my excursion to the 
Usuri, I have this year been too busy in making preparations for 
the winter. The leisure at my disposal I was obliged to devote to 
the study of the neighbouring localities rather than to making 
collections. 

My insects are in ten boxes ; they consist principally of lepi- 
doptera, of which I have 900 specimens. Amongst them are some 
beautiful specimens of Limenites (about 13). On account of the 
prevalence of the oak, with which their development would appear to 
be connected, we found many species of these insects, while they 
have as yet only been found in small quantities in Eastern Si- 
beria. 1 must here observe, that out of the 13 specimens, two or 
three may possibly belong to kindred species. I have about sixty 
specimens of the Carabus smaragdinus, and from ten to twelve of 
the C. imperialis ; five of beautiful form and colour, and probably 
a new species. Besides those I have more than 300 specimens of 
C. Burnachewii, and from three to four specimens with which I am 
not acquainted. In all I have fifteen species of the Carabus of 
Eastern Siberia. The Cicindela, of which I found three or four 
species on the islands of the Amur, are distinct from those which 
occur in the Selinginsk and Kiakhtinsk region ; nor am I ac- 
quainted with them. I must also mention another specimen of 
the Cicindela found above the Hing-gan on the steep clayey banks 
of the Amur, and which differs from the C. sylvatica, although 
resembling it. But I am mostly pleased that my collection is 
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enriched by several varieties of the beautiful Apollo butterfly ; so 
that besides the Dorites, Apollo, and Nomion, I have three more 
species, with one of which I am acquainted, although I have for- 
gotten its name. I hope also that among the Hipparchia and 
Melitase, many new and interesting varieties will be found. I will 
bring with me fifty new specimens of the Colias aurorea. 

Of fish, the Amur furnishes us daily with one or two sturgeons, 
or small Acipenser orientalis. We have not been fortunate with 
the larger fish of the latter species. A sturgeon (they sometimes 
weigh 25 puds = 900 lbs.) lately carried away a net and anchor, 
and once tore off all our hooks. Fish weighing 1 and 2 puds (36 
and 72 lbs.) often occur ; lately we caught a sturgeon from which 
4 lbs. of roe were extracted. We have caught nothing since a 
week, as the fish retire during winter to the deep parts of the river, 
where the current is feeble and where they all live together. The 
discovery of such a place is a task yet before us. 

While in pursuit of animals, I always had in view the distribu- 
tion of leafy trees in the Hing-gan. I was very glad to find again 
the Aralia Manchurica of the Ussuri and the Iuglas Manchu- 
rica, the limit of whose vegetation, consequently, commences at 
least 450 versts (300 miles) west of the Usuri. With regard to 
the Manchurian walnut, I think it may be safely said that it is 
not found above the Hing-gan, as I only met one specimen, which 
resembled a shrub more than a tree, although in its fruit. It 
must be concluded that the Aralia Manchurica, on the contrary, 
which generally grows here in small clumps (of as many as 
15 trees), and often found on the summits of the mountain range 
even in places where the Pinus cembra considerably predominates, 
is found to the west, as well as towards the interior of the 
mountain. 

I likewise directed the attention of my huntsmen to the cork 
tree, and offered a reward to whoever should bring me a very thick 
piece of bark, pointing out the tree from which it had been 
obtained. The excellent qualities of the bark of the cork tree 
(Phillodendron) may be seen from the piece which I forward with 
this letter ; its healthy state constitutes its advantage over the 
bark of the oak. The tree itself does not appear to attain any 
great height, for the piece of bark in question was taken off a trunk 
15 inches in thickness at its base, but which was already dead. The 
Phillodendron, however, belongs to those species which are ex- 
clusively found on the Amur ; isolated specimens occur 10 miles 
in the interior of the country on the left bank, even where the 
Coniferae entirely predominate. 

Our hunting expeditions enabled us to lay in a store of the flesh 
of the wild boar and reindeer. With regard to our success in 
obtaining zoological specimens, I may here especially mention a 
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large species of the marten (Mustela) shown in the accompanying 
sketch, but which I cannot accurately classify in the absence of 
works on natural history. This species is most rare in the Hing- 
gan. In December we found two tracks of it, but were unable 
to discover the animal. The Tunguses, from whom I obtained 
much information on the flora and fauna, pointed to the south-east 
when I enquired whence this pretty animal came. 

The enquiries I made of those few Tunguses with reference to 
the three feline families, likewise confirmed the fact of the tiger 
being found all over the Hing-gan, especially at its central and 
lower parts. The population are in consequence prevented from 
hunting there, as the tiger destroys their horses, particularly 
during winter. A few months ago they returned from a hunting 
expedition, owing to a tiger having made a prey of one of their 
horses during the first night they were in the woods. The tiger 
always follows the fresh tracks of the wild boar, which constitutes 
his principal food. The lynx is also found in the Hing-gan ; but, 
like the Canis alpinis, it roams in the impenetrable thickets of the 
mountain. At the upper part of the range, however, where the 
Coniferae become less thick, it is almost never found. The third 
feline race, which the Tunguses only know by name (calling it 
Mygdu), does not occur in this mountain ; but I am told it is 
somewhat frequently met with in the plains of Djungaria. Probably 
this is the panther (Felis pardus P., F. irbis Mull.) We have, 
moreover, obtained three specimens of the panther? (Meles?), 
which I now find does not hybernate, although the Tunguses of 
this region affirm that it is only the lean and famished of these 
animals that roam about for prey during the whole winter, whereas 
their sleek brethren repair to their lairs and fall into a torpid state 
on the first appearance of snow. 

Until the 22nd October the frost never exceeded 8° Reaumur. 
The sky was almost constantly clear, and the prevailing winds 
were from the north-west, those from the west being less frequent ; 
with an easterly wind the sky was always clouded. During the 
night of the 12-13th (24-25) October, about 4 inches of snow fell ; 
but by the 15th (27) it had already thawed on the south side of 
the mountain, and everywhere by the 21st. On the 21st October 
(2 November) it was yet so warm that a slight rain fell until the 
moderate easterly wind went round to the north-west ; a frost of 
13° set in, however, towards morning. The first ice floated down 
the river the same day in considerable floes. On the 31st October 
(12 November), at about 11 a.m., the ice on the Amur became 
stationary, although the thermometer only showed latterly a frost 
of 10°. The severe cold only set in on the 1st (13) November, and 
although at 7 o'clock on the morning of the 4th (16) November the 
barometer stood at 19,15°, the mercury had risen to the freezing 
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point by 2 p.m. of the same day. There was no snow until the 
10th (22) November, after which it fell to above 1' during a storm, 
which lasted three days, until the evening of the 13th. 

I was unfortunately obliged to abandon my intention of joining 
a party of Tunguses and proceeding into the interior of the 
mountain. The Tunguses who had agreed during the summer 
to my proposals, and who had promised to join me as soon as the 
first snow had fallen, for the purpose of having a month's hunting, 
have not yet made their appearance. No money would induce 
some other Tunguses whom I met in the woods to act as my 
guides. They say that their government have forbidden them 
under pain of death to enter into any relations whatever with 
Russians ; adding, however, that they would willingly have served 
me were it not for that strict prohibition. Without an experienced 
guide, on the other hand, it is impossible to penetrate the 
Hing-gan. 

In some of our autumnal excursions we often came to valleys 
so thickly overgrown with bushes, that it was quite out of question 
to pass through them on foot ; and in some places I was obliged 
to cut my way with a knife. It was particularly difficult to pass 
over the hillocks of the shaded and damp valleys along which the 
tendril-like branches of the Trohostigma bushes spread, twining 
themselves round the young trees and clinging to them by their 
pliant extremities. 

Mr. Radde here relates the sickness of one of his best servants, 
whom he was obliged to send for medical treatment to the 
" Hing-gan Military Station," and proceeds as follows : — 

" Severe and constant frost set in on the 13th (25) December, 
which had increased by the 13th January. 

" The vine, notwithstanding, survives the severity of the winter ; 
and the places where an arctic influence now T prevails, destroying 
the Garulus glandarius and wood-pecker, and where birds indi- 
genous only to the extreme north are found, will in summer 
suddenly teem with tropical insects.' ' 



Journey to the Source of the Gilui River, and to the Zeya, durin 
the summer of 1856.* By Ensign Usoltzof. 

I started from Ust-Strelotchni Karaul on the 14th June, and 
proceeded 12 versts (8 miles) down the Amur to the mouth of 
the Mongalei. The expedition consisted of myself, a guide, three 
Cossacks, and a farrier, who was at the same time to serve as in- 

* M. Usoltzof describes where he took astronomical observations, but as he 
does not give the results in his Paper, such parts have been omitted in the trans- 
lation. — Trans. 
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terpreter of the Tungus language, and sixteen pack and seven 
saddle horses. 

We first took a direction towards the Oldoi, to the point where 
it separates into two branches, of which the left runs n.w., and 
the right n.e. Here I had agreed to meet Mr. Orlof, who was 
to have proceeded hence along the western branch of the river, 
whilst I was to have followed the north-eastern. According to 
the itinerary the distance to this point is 175 versts (116 miles) : 
a journey which might have been accomplished in nine days, espe- 
cially since the hunters had made a path to the very Oldoi. 
Various circumstances, however, prevented the execution of this 
plan. The bad weather, which set in as soon as we left Gorbitsa, 
rendered the crossing of rivulets and marshy grounds extremely 
difficult, and was the cause of our not being able to perform this 
journey under a month. 

On this course we crossed the following large rivulets: Amazar, 
Urkan, Urusi, and three branches of the Omutnoi, each of which 
we crossed on rafts. On reaching the Oldoi I found that Mr. 
Orlof had already proceeded forward ; after a halt, therefore, of 
three days we continued our journey to the source of the Oldoi. 
The character of the country now commenced to change visibly — 
the rich meadow-vegetation of the banks of the Amur vanishing 
entirely, whilst short bushy larches became predominant. The 
birch, red fir, and bushes, and occasionally the common fir, began 
at the same time to prevail either in detached clusters or mixed 
with other trees ; the soil on which they grew being generally 
marshy and covered with moss. In fact the whole country was 
merging into a wild and barren desert. 

The abundance of squirrels, alone, entices the wild Orochons to 
these regions, enlivened only by their presence ; and even they 
confess that they are afraid of these places, and pass them 
hurriedly, when not engaged in hunting squirrels. On approach- 
ing the source of the Oldoi the surface visibly rises, the moun- 
tain ridges become higher and steeper, and high bare glacier 
peaks appear distinctly in view in many places on both sides. 
Fodder for the horses was only procurable in the valleys of the 
lateral rivulets, and here and there in narrow patches along the 
banks of the Oldoi. We were therefore obliged to halt where we 
could find good pasturage for our horses. On the 21st July we 
reached the source of the Oldoi, and crossing a low ridge came to 
the upper course of the Tanda River. After proceeding for 
about 120 versts (80 miles) along the valley of the Tanda, and 
10 versts (6§ miles) before reaching its mouth, we emerged on the 
Gilui, which we then ascended for about 47 versts (31 miles). 
Leaving it on one side we crossed the following large rivulets falling 
into it : the Anamungan, Djubkokhin, and another without a 
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name, and then again neared the western head of the Gilui, known 
to the natives by the name of Olgongro. Ascending this stream, 
first along its right bank, and then crossing it, we halted on the 
17th August at 10 versts (6| miles) from the Atychan mountain. 
The Olgongro disappeared to the left, where it bends round the 
western foreland of a mountain range. 1 do not consider it 
superfluous to say a few words on the character of the region we 
had traversed, as it influenced the difficulties we had to encounter 
before reaching the Atychan. 

Immediately after crossing the mountain ridge we entered the 
swampy valley of the Tanda. Here the absence of all pasture- 
lands, and an unbroken chain of mountains, and hollows choked 
up by thick underwood and bushy forest plants, commenced. In 
some places these thickets are so impenetrable as to necessitate 
the use of a hatchet in forcing a way through them. Small rivu- 
lets, about 2 fathoms in breadth, occur at very short distances 
from each other, especially along the Gilui. Their proximity 
could always be ascertained a verst in advance, for a mossy and 
swampy surface would be sure to appear at the foot of any eleva- 
tion ; on nearing the rivulet, however, the moss becomes succeeded 
by a hillocky morass, in which water is always found, although of 
no great depth, giving rise to the stream, which then pursues its 
course between precipitous and swampy hillocks and a border of 
thick bushes. It is useless to seek a convenient place for cross- 
ing ; the same swampy ground, followed by the same characteristic 
elevation, declivity, and rivulet, obtain everywhere. The mono- 
tony of the forest is never interrupted by any open spaces ; it only 
occasionally becomes less dense, and patches of thin spare forage 
grass appear in places where the wood has been thinned by fire. 
With this exception, the slopes and even the summits of the water 
partings present a continuation of marsh lands and swamps over- 
grown with red and yellow moss. The Valley of the Gilui ex- 
tends between sloping ranges, consisting entirely of moorlands, 
only occasionally covered with a few larch trees. Notwithstand- 
ing our great wish to ascend the Atychan ridge, in order to 
determine its height barometrically., we were prevented from gain- 
ing its base by the streams which were then swollen in every 
valley. I was therefore obliged to content myself with observing 
it from afar. It runs in a direction from n.w. tos.E. Two peaks 
sharply border the ridge at its extremities, their slopes uniting 
with the low hills of the Yablonoi chain. The distance between 
these two peaks is 5 versts (3J miles) : between them are several 
other peaks of various height, connected by narrow, deep hollows. 
Their shape is chiefly pyramidal ; steep declivities commence from 
their very bases, interrupted in places by small terraces ; they all 
increase in steepness towards their summits, which are craggy. 
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Masses of granite and deep fissures and cavities were visible. 
Bushes and isolated trees occur in the valleys and terraces at the 
base of the ridge ; but its summit is perfectly bare. The distance 
between the Atychan and the mouth of the Mongalei is 550 versts 
(366§ miles), according to the itinerary. 

Having left the Atychan on the 18th August, we directed our 
course towards the eastern head of the Gilui, which we reached on 
the 20th ; the distance between this and the western head is 40 versts 
(26f miles). 

My guide now informed me of the plan which he had formed 
for the farther prosecution of our journey. He proposed reach- 
ing the upper course of the Djaltula rivulet, falling into the Gilui, 
and those of the Brianda and Ilikana ; then by following the 
course of the Djaltula to reach the Gilui, and proceed, if possible, 
down that river to the Zeya. But as he was not personally ac- 
quainted with that locality we might possibly have issued out upon 
the Brianda, which falls into the Zeya, or at the Ilikan flowing 
into the Brianda. Abandoning, therefore, the Gilui, we pro- 
ceeded up the Kuduli rivulet and reached the waterparting. I 
saw here that the doubts of my guide were correctly founded : the 
error of choosing the Djaltula might evidently have occurred, as the 
water-parting slopes and is covered with stunted larch and birch 
trees, and consists of marsh lands giving rise to innumerable small 
rivulets. A bare ridge was visible on the e., which subsequently 
proved to be situated at the upper course of the Brianda. The 
upper courses of the Djaltula and Ilikana rivulets ran both in a 
s.e. direction. We then chose the stream on the right, where we 
met some Orochons. We found from them that we were really at 
the head of the Djaltula : but they dissuaded us from following it, 
the lower course of the Gilui being full of rapids and its rocky 
banks difficult of approach for horses. 

We parted with the Orochons on the 27th and proceeded across 
the heads of the Gaiumkona and Duliasami rivulets, and passing 
over the Djaltula, reached the head of the Iki River. After fol- 
lowing the stream for 20 versts (13^ miles) we crossed over the 
upper course of the Ilikon (or Ilikan), along which we proceeded 
after a halt on the 2nd (14th) September. The valley of this river 
extends between mountain slopes of marshy formation, covered with 
red moss. In some places it becomes narrowed for a short dis- 
tance by the approach of the mountains towards its edges, causing 
it to flow between steep rocky banks. No high mountains were 
encountered ; during the whole course we only once crossed the 
Dombuko range. In general the whole country seemed to form 
one uninterrupted summit of a high mountain chain. Only on the 
s.w. the bare snow clad peaks of the Gilui appeared in the dis- 
tance* 
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After making 117 versts (78 miles) we remarked that the Ilikan 
visibly deflected towards the e., and knowing that it fell into the 
Brianda, we left its valley and took a s.w. course, keeping in view 
the Tukorindo glacier, situated near the mouth of the Gilui. On 
proceeding farther the proximity of the Zeya became more appa- 
rent ; the mountain ridges disappearing entirely, and the surface 
increasing in declination towards the s., extensive meadow lands 
covered with high grass occurred, together with large lakes and 
bushes of willow and birch. At last on the 12th of September we 
unexpectedly emerged on the bank of the Zeya. We had seen 
it for almost a mile ; but as hitherto we had crossed over many 
lakes, we took it for a sheet of water of the same kind. Our joy 
on reaching the Zeya was extreme, many of our hopes being 
founded on it. 

The distance from the Atychan to the Zeya is 318 versts (212 
miles). 

Taking a general view of this journey, I cannot say that the 
country I crossed is altogether inaccessible to travellers. Were 
it not for the long continuation of bad weather, the marshy grounds 
would not have been so deep ; nor would the rivulets have arrested 
our progress, with the exception perhaps of the largest, such as 
the Amazar, Urusi, Oldoi, and Gilui, whose upper courses are 
alone fordable. A journey on horseback would only have been 
accompanied by the difficulty of finding forage for the horses, 
which could not have occurred had we been supplied with 
reindeer. But the two Orochon tribes roaming on the Amur and 
Shilka were not able to furnish us with the required number of 
reindeer, the richest of them not possessing more than 10 heads. 
The following day we commenced the construction of a raft. We 
had fortunately arrived at the only part of the river where, for a 
great distance both above and below, a patch of pine trees suit- 
able for a raft existed. For greater safety we built two rafts, on 
one of which we placed our horses (of which we had 10 left), and 
on the other our baggage, joining them both together. This oc- 
cupied us until the 21st September, when we started. The breadth 
of the Zeya at this part is 300 fathoms (2100 feet English), with 
a current of 4 \ versts (3 miles) per hour. Proceeding 32 versts 
(21 J miles) by the intricate bends of the Zeya, we observed 
boundless meadows on both sides ; it is only from thence that the 
ridges commenced to advance, first on the right bank and soon 
after on the left, contracting the river, and causing it to pursue its 
course through a narrow defile. The current at the same time in- 
creased in rapidity : stones began to appear at the banks and in 
the middle of the stream, their presence being indicated by the 
water occasionally splashing over them. These increased in 
prevalence the farther we proceeded, until at last the river 
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became disturbed across its entire breadth, rocks making their 
appearance in many places above the water, which dashed with 
a loud noise against them, and covered the surface of the river 
with foam. The raft was being carried down with great velo- 
city. "We now expected rapids and kept our eyes fixed on the 
water, whilst we steered with difficulty through the rocks, which 
each moment threatened to dash our raft to pieces. In this 
manner we hurriedly passed by another mountain gorge, through 
which the Gilui rushed, and I had scarcely time to observe 
a small stone mound — a Chinese boundary mark — surmounting 
a perpendicular and steep peak on the right bank of the Zeya and 
left of the Gilui. 

For 22 versts (14f miles) more we floated past similar places, 
leaving on our left the Algai rivulet, and on our right the Bara- 
raakan and Ilachumra. Beyond this distance the mountains 
receded abruptly to the right and left, a broad valley covered 
with high and rich grass opening out before us ; the river be- 
came broader, and the current so feeble that for a long time 
the raft appeared stationary. Subsequently, however, we often 
met with a similar current. The next day, on the 24th Sep* 
tember, we met Tungus-Manegers for the first time on the right 
bank at the mouth of the Mokchi rivulet. Their hut of birch- 
bark stood on the very bank, so that we saw it from afar ; but 
they fled as soon as they perceived us, and only ventured to ap- 
proach after we had passed an hour in shouting and encouraging 
them to advance. Glad as I was at meeting them, the plan I 
had formed beforehand was frustrated. Although the Maneger 
had horses, he could not be persuaded by any presents to eon- 
duct us to the Selindja River, affirming that both his family and 
himself would be deprived of life were the circumstance to reach 
the ears of the authorities. He agreed, however, to proceed with 
us until we should meet with other Manegers. 

After an hour or two we quitted the bank and proceeded on. 
The Maneger accompanied us to the Umlekan, which falls into 
the Zeya on the left. Here we met other Manegers, who received 
us cordially. They were not so shy as the first, but that was 
perhaps owing to the Maneger who was with us blowing a wooden 
horn on approaching their huts. Before reaching this place we 
had passed on the right the Ur and Shingal rivulets, which, like 
the Umlekan, are historically celebrated for the first journeys of 
Poyarkof s brave band. These Manegers were likewise inexorable 
to my offers. They readily, however, consented to accompany us 
down the river, and in this manner we reached the Selindja, 
under, as it were, their surveillance, and daily met several 
families. They encamp at night at the banks of the river, in 
order to watch for the crossing of wild goats ; their sole occupation 
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at that season of the year. We reached the mouth of the Umle- 
kan on the 28th September. From hence the navigation con- 
tinually increased in difficulty. Strong winds set in, and the ice, 
which had made its appearance on the 25th, was gradually accu- 
mulating. It was less prevalent and disappeared only when the 
wind abated ; this generally occurred during the night, when we 
were obliged to make long distances. 

By the light of the moon we could follow the bends of the 
river and observe the changes in scenery. Accompanied thus by 
the Manegers we floated on until the 1st October, when we came 
to a place 4 versts (2f miles) distant from a rocky island, dividing 
the Zeya into two narrow branches, the left of which is considered 
dangerous by the natives. From the mouth of the Umlekan we 
had now made 247 versts (164f miles), and had passed on the 
right the Ulanga rivulet and seven others, whose names we did 
not learn from the Manegers, and on the left the broad river 
Dep. Proceeding farther on the 2nd October, and meeting with 
similar difficulties, we passed on the right the rivulets Ivur, 
Lomogdo, Habaikan, and two others without names ; on the left 
the rivulets Dabkur, Gromko, and Oio; and at last, on the 3rd 
October, reached the mouth of the Selindja, the eastern affluent 
of the Zeya. It falls into this river in many branches, forming 
an extensive delta, consisting of several low islands covered with 
thick willows. These conceal the mouth of this mighty river, 
and we should not have perceived it had it not been pointed out 
to us by a Maneger. This circumstance probably prevented 
Poyarkof from observing it, as he made no mention of it in his 
account. Here I was surrounded by a countless number of 
Manegers, it being a place of rendezvous for the whole tribe, 
under the command of a dzanjin (elder) and two kovans (assist- 
ants). They were going to start for the upper course of the 
Selindja to hunt the squirrel and beaver. Taking advantage of 
their kind and hospitable reception, I turned the conversation on 
the Selindja and adjacent country. It was difficult to make their 
accounts agree ; many corresponded, but as great a number were 
contradictory, and they appeared afraid of giving any real in- 
formation, as they never named a single river. The mean deduc- 
tion from their statements would be as follows : — The Selindja is 
as large and deep a river as the Zeya ; its current is feeble at its 
lower course and only more rapid from its middle. It flows in a 
straight direction without the sinuosities of the Zeya and Shilkar 
(Amur). Of the larger rivulets, the Manegers particularly men- 
tioned one which was distant '1\ days' journey on horseback from 
the mouth, and flowed into the Selindja on the right. Many other 
small rivulets fall into it, but it has not so many branches as the 
Zeya. It flows to as great a distance as the Zeya does from the 
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mouth of the Gilui to its head. There are extensive meadow 
lands before reaching this large river, where the Maneger horses 
are depastured in spring and summer ; they also extend a short 
distance up the river and along the Selindja. Mountain-ridges, 
though existing, are not high, but glaciers occur approaching the 
upper course, which are, however, also to be met with at the middle 
course. The Manegers seldom penetrate as far as the head of 
the river, but mostly keep at the lower and middle courses, also 
between the Zeya, the lower course of the Dep, and the above- 
named large river. From this I think it may be inferred that 
pasturage, available for horses, prevails only in this region, and 
that higher up these rivers, the ridges, woods, and morasses are 
most likely not clothed with any luxuriant vegetation. 

From the mouth of the Selindja the character of the river banks 
changes abruptly. Hitherto the river had flowed through inex- 
tensive and completely open tracts of country, and it had either 
been contracted by cliffs or bordered by mountains first on one 
bank, then on the other. On approaching the Selindja, however, 
the hills recede, and extending first along the right bank in the 
direction of the Haibakan river, then retiring on the left towards 
the east, disappear in the valley of the Selindja. A straggling 
forest of red and common pine, larch, and birch, had hitherto 
been visible on the mountain tops and occasionally on some small 
slopes, but here a flat and treeless valley spread out on either 
bank. Luxuriant and high grass intermingled with bushes of 
the wild rose covers a boundless extent of country ; morasses, 
occasionally forming lakes, occur where the surface is more de- 
pressed. Such is the country through which the Zeya flows for 
107 versts (71-J- miles). The chain of mountains then gradually 
approaches the river on the right, forming at last a scarped bank. 
This is the group of mountains abutting on the Zeya, which 
Milovanof called in his interesting report " the White Moun- 
tains/' * They consist of marl over a clayey schistus. 

These mountains continue to extend for about^ 9 versts (6 
miles) more at the very edge of the river; then, receding somewhat 
aside, they form a broad valley between them and the river. Ap- 
proaching again, they are once more interrupted for about 3 versts 
(2 miles), where a third spur runs on for about 2 versts (1^ mile). 
Several low islands lie scattered opposite the end^ of the second 
projection, concealing the mouth of the river Tomi. Farther on 
a group of hills retiring from the edge of the river extends along 
its course, forming a rich valley of meadow land. For 60 versts 
(40 miles) from the mouth of the Tomi wood is visible on the 



* Milovanof was despatched in 1681 by the Voevod Voekof to survey carefully 
the valley of the Zeya. 
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summits, and occasionally on the slopes of the hills of the right 
bank ; but it gradually disappears. The mountains first approach 
the river, then again recede, and, like the valley itself, are covered 
with forage-grasses. Their remote chains become lost in the dis- 
tance, and are likewise not wooded, with the exception of the 
slopes and alluvial soil, where detached trees are visible. 
Extensive valleys, available for agriculture and colonization, may 
possibly exist beyond these mountains. The valley on the left 
bank is not broken ; hillocks, however, occasionally occur, and 
low sloping hills appear in the distance. The banks are every- 
where low with a rocky edge. 

The soil is argillaceous and of a sandy clay, covered in places 
by " tchernozem," forming sometimes a stratum half an arshine * 
in thickness. I am of opinion that agriculture and cattle-breeding 
might be introduced on a large scale, and extensive settlements 
made on these fertile plains ; but as yet they have afforded no 
benefit to any one, and remain unreclaimed by man's labour. 
Milovanof was the only person who had hitherto admired the 
varied vegetable nature of that region. The Zeya is almost 
broader at the mouth of the Tomi than at the mouth of the 
Selindja. I was not even able to count the islands which obstruct 
the mouth of the latter river, as well as the Zeya, and through 
which we made our way with difficulty. 

The current, especially at the White Mountains, is so feeble, 
that the raft seemed to be moving up the river. This place we 
passed on the 6th October, when we lost our last horse. The 
Cossacks who accompanied us affirmed that our horses had 
perished from eating the submerged grasses on the depressed 
banks of the river. 

We continued our course down the river on one raft; the 
navigation, nevertheless, was still very difficult ; enormous masses 
of ice pressed against the raft, and it was only with great exer- 
tion that we got through them, being even sometimes carried 
away by accumulated floes. In this manner we proceeded, keep- 
ing mostly to the right bank, until the 8th of October, which was 
the last day of our voyage — it being impossible to proceed farther 
on account of the ice, with which the river was now covered. 
From the mouth of the Gilui to this place we had made 808 
versts (538| miles). Having only half the carcase of a horse 
left, I divided my men into two parties, and proceeded with one, 
consisting of three men besides myself, in search of a Manchur 
village. The other men were to await my return for 10 days, 
and then to follow my track if I had not joined them within that 
time. On the third day we reached the first Manchur village, 
which was 60 versts (40 miles) distant from our starting place. 

* Arshine = • 778 yard, or 2 333 feet. 
VOL. XXVIII. 2 F 
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AVe were there met by two Mancburs, and led into tbe as- 
sembly-bouse, wbere all the inhabitants of the village were soon 
collected. My chief object was to succour the men I had left 
behind, and I therefore entreated the Manchurs to give me pro- 
visions and horses, for which I offered remuneration. The whole 
night was spent in questioning me and in consultations as to our 
disposal. No answer was given to my request for assistance. 
They made their own arrangements, and the next morning sent 
three Manchurs, accompanied by one of my Cossacks, with 30 lbs. 
of millet to the relief of my men, deciding at the same time to 
deliver me up to the authorities of Sahalian-ula-Hoton. 

Travelling only by night, we were on the 15th October brought 
to the last village opposite the town. The Manchurs always found 
pretexts for detaining us in the villages during the day. It was 
only at this place that I positively ascertained the existence of 
the Ust-Zeysk* Russian military station. The Manchurs re- 
mained inexorable to my request to be sent over to the Russian 
Cossacks wintering at that station, and on the evening of the 16th, 
when the state of the ice on the Amur became more favourable, 
we were taken across to the town. There we were placed in the 
assembly-house, and, after a long cross-examination as to our 
motives for appearing in their territories, which I tried to answer 
as briefly as possible, adding that I relied on their friendly dis- 
position towards Russians, it was at last decided by the " amgun," 
who received us very kindly, that we should be sent to the Ust- 
Zeysk station, and that provisions should be forwarded to the 
party we had left behind. On the 17th 1 reached the station, 
whence 15 Cossacks were at once despatched to the assistance 
of the remaining portion of my men. Above all expectation, 
the Manchurs came to the station with my chattels, instruments, 
and men on the 29th October. 

On the 4th November I quitted Ust-Zeysk, and, journeying up 
the Amur, reached Ust-Strelka on the 8th December, whence I 
proceeded to Irkutsk. 



A Winters Journey up the Amur, from Nikolaevsk to Ust-Strelka, 
in the Year 1856-7. By M. Pargachefski. 

M. Pargachefski left Nikolaevsk on the 16th November, 1856, 
and after making 11 versts (7-J- miles) reached the Gilyak village 
of Kaki, where the dogs were rested, it being necessary to halt 
at night, in order that the latter might bear the fatigue of a 
journey to the military station a little below the mouth of the 

* Or Ust Zeya, i.e., mouth of Zeya. — Trans. 
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Sungari, at which place M. Pargachefski hoped to find a Russian 
picket 

After experiencing a terrible snow-storm, or " purga," they 
reached the village of Mago on the 18th, meeting on their way 
a great number of Gilyaks with sledges laden with a kind of 
carp, which they had caught under the ice. At Tyr, another 
village, where the Amur flows in one stream, and is of a breadth 
of not less than 3 versts (2 miles), the party slept in a newly-con- 
structed post station, superintended by a Cossack. 

On the 19th November, says M. Pargachefski, after making 25 
versts (16 miles), we stopped at a post station. After taking tea 
we started again and arrived at the village of Novo-Mihailovsk, 
which is just being built. Pour houses are already constructed 
and occupied by peasant immigrants. We stopped at one of 
them ; and after warming ourselves, I questioned the inmates of 
the house as to their mode of life. By their replies they appeared 
well satisfied with the new country. They rely chiefly on 
agriculture and kitchen-gardening, their lands being rich. The 
Amur peasants were well contented with their experimental 
harvest of the foregoing summer : corn and vegetables were pro- 
duced in abundance ; their attention is also directed to the great 
abundance of fish in the rivers, and to the carriage of passengers 
and goods from Nikolaevsk to Kizi. They likewise supply the 
mail with horses at 150 rubles the pair for the 5 winter months. 
These circumstances, and the advantageous agreement made with 
the authorities for the supply of wood for the use of the steamers 
employed on the river, guarantee the prosperity of the Amur 
immigrants. 

We left on the 20th, and after making 12 versts (8 miles) 
reached Mihailovsk village, Fifteen houses are already built 
there, and Russian life was portrayed in many things. Cattle, 
horses, and sheep were being reared with success. The immi- 
grants informed me that they had discovered in the neighbourhood 
of their village, beyond the ridges of the river bank, extensive 
steppe pasturage grounds, to which they drive their cattle for the 
summer, especially the sheep, which thrive extremely well there. 

Between Mihailovsk, which I quitted on the 21st November, 
and Bogorodski, the next village, we met three peasants, who 
were returning from the chase. They stated that the elk does 
not roam here in pairs, as in Siberia, but in droves. At Pul 
village we were cordially received by the Gilyaks. We there met 
some Manchurs who had arrived for the winter for the purpose of 
exchanging Chinese spirits, tobacco, and millet, for sable and fox 
skins. We entered the hut of three Gilyak brothers of prepossessing 
appearance. They at once commenced assuring us of their good 
disposition towards Russians, as a proof of which they told us they 
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did not belong to the Gilyaks, who eat dogs ; but that, on the 
contrary, they abhorred such food. To manifest their love for 
the Russians they said they were ready to join them in their 
faith likewise, and to be christened as soon as Father Gabriel 
should arrive. This capacious Gilyak hut contained 60 persons, 
including guests. Several Samagirs (Samagirtsy) from the cen- 
tral region of the Amgun were there, and these good people 
informed me that they had also arrived for the purpose of being 
christened. The Nagidals and Samagirs of the Amgun are 
generally well spoken of, and they are well disposed towards 
Russians. But I am sorry to confess that we did not find them in 
a state of sobriety. A passion for drinking has already taken 
deep root among them, and the Manchurs, the propagators of that 
evil, fleece these tribes to a pitiful extent and continue to supply 
them with spirits in large quantities, whilst its introduction is 
forbidden to Russians. I know from good sources that the 
Manchurs have this year imported as many as 700 boxes of 
Chinese spirits, or more than 4000 Russian vedros.* A prohi- 
bition against the Manchur introduction of spirits distilled from 
millet would be very beneficial to the natives ; besides the 
demoralizing effects of such a trade, it enables the Manchurs to 
obtain all the valuable furs of the country, which Russians have 
then to purchase from them. A clerk whom I sent to these parts 
only succeeded after some time in getting 40 beaver skins from 
the Gilyaks ; whereas he bartered 400 in one day from a Manchur 
trader. It is worthy of remark that the Gilyaks and Golds, from 
Pul village up the Amur as far as the Sungari, are almost in a 
state of complete indigence in consequence of the rapacity of the 
Manchurs ; whilst the Gilyaks of the lower course of the river, 
where their oppressors dare not appear, are incomparably better 
off. They are well acquainted with the value of Russian coins 
and hold them in great estimation. Many of the natives here are 
rich. I was repeatedly told by Gilyaks and Golds that the 
despotism and violence exercised by the Manchurs in their 
bartering transactions have long been insupportable. They were 
very well satisfied, on the contrary, with their new relations with 
Russia, and openly expressed their wish to throw off the yoke of 
the Manchurs. By others who evinced the same good feelings 
towards Russians I was often asked "why the present Russians 
do not oppress or kill them," it having hitherto been handed down 
from generation to generation that the first Russian Cossacks had 
ruined their ancestors by their violence and depredations. 

In the village of Pul I treated a Gilyak family and their guests 
with tea and tobacco, with which they were apparently much 

* Vedro, equal to 2 "707 gallons. 
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pleased. I here hired two Gilyaks with two sledges for 19 
thalers,* to take me to the Mariinsk station, on the condition 
that I should reach it next morning, as I wished to find the 
governor there. Having left the mail and baggage behind, we 
were carried along by the dogs with incredible swiftness. We 
proceeded forward at the rate of at least 15 versts (10 miles) 
per hour. On the road we were met by the governor, who was 
travelling with post horses, and there being no longer any necessity 
for pressing forward, we relaxed our speed and reached the 
Irkutsk settlement by 2 a.m. Here I rested and warmed myself 
in a clean Russian hut. The local inhabitants had introduced 
vegetable gardens, and the tillage of the open and fertile lands 
which abound there, with great success. Their productions, ex- 
hibited at the last show, proved superior to those from other 
places. We started at sunrise, intending to stop at the populous 
village of Aur, for the purpose of giving the dogs rest. This 
place is particularly celebrated for a breed of dogs greatly re- 
sembling hounds. These dogs, which are generally of a gray 
colour, are pretty large, lean, and very light of foot. Here we 
also met Manchurs. The Gilyaks complained of the shameful 
manner in which they were being robbed by them. Proceeding 
farther we passed the villages of Kado and Pulza, lying, like all 
those before mentioned, on the right bank of the Amur, and to 
our great joy at last reached the Russian Cossack village of Sutch. 
Towards evening we arrived at Mariinsk station. Everybody 
there was surprised at my intention of ascending the Amur, and 
many persons of experience asserted that, in consequence of the 
scarcity of fish in many places up the river, I should not be able 
to procure food for my 40 dogs. This did not, however, make me 
alter my resolution. The Manchurs had circulated many false 
reports to make me abandon my intended journey, which they 
wished to prevent, being well aware that I would gather informa- 
tion for the Company.! 

I remained at the Mariinsk station from the 2 1st to the 
30th November. During this time incessant snow-storms pre- 
vailed. On the 30th, the day of our departure, the weather 
cleared, but a storm again arose as we were preparing to start. 
We left Mariinsk, notwithstanding, with four sledges and a stock 
of provisions for four months. Having made 15 versts (10 miles) 
along an extremely bad road covered with deep snow, we gained 
the village of Golni, where we halted for the night. Snow had 
fallen in abundance between Kizi and the Giryn (Goryn) — 8 
halts distant from each other — greatly impeding our progress, 
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and giving rise to the first doubt as to the possibility of proceeding 
farther. 

We reached Djai (Djauri) village on the 1st December. It is 
very populous, but nearly all its inhabitants were absent hunting 
the beaver ; the old men, women, and children, and some haughty 
Manchurs, alone remaining. I was informed that one of the latter 
had started up the Amur that morning, and we subsequently 
learned from the Golds that an account of our movements was 
being passed on from one Manchur to the other. The news of 
our journey . reached the authorities at the Usuri and Sungari 
long before we arrived there. 

Leaving Djai on the 2nd of December, we directed our course 
towards Puis village. There are extensive meadow-lands and 
sloping pasturage grounds opposite this village. Attention 
should be directed towards this fertile tract, which is moreover 
unoccupied. From the 3rd to the 5th December we proceeded 
in a direction towards the villages of Hyvan, Dere, and Pesae. 
The Gilyaks received us very kindly every where. They furnished 
us with a stock offish for our dogs, which they sold very willingly 
and at a cheap rate. 

On the 6th December we reached the most populous village of 
Addi (Adza). It consists of 15 huts, each of which has at least 
20 inmates. This is the last Gilyak settlement ; the Golds of 
Tungus origin commence beyond. The village of Addi is the 
central point at which the Manchurs assemble to barter with the 
natives. The influence of the former is still stronger here. This 
we practically experienced when buying fish for the dogs, which 
the Manchurs greatly raised in price, thinking we would not be 
able to afford the expense, and so be obliged to return. 

On the 7th December, having passed the village of Kulga, we 
halted at a locality called Niungui, and again met some Manchurs, 
who had succeeded in exchanging a considerable number of beavers 
from the Gilyaks and Golds. This day we passed the embou- 
chure of the Goryn river and reached Keurmi.* A fever was de- 
vastating the population from this point to the mouth of the 
Sungari ; many had fallen under it at Keurmi, but higher up it 
appeared less virulent, and the number of fatal cases less fre- 
quent. 

Proceeding farther, from the 8th to the 10th December, we 
arrived at Halbu village, where we halted for the night ; on this 
course we rested at an isolated hut of a Manchur who had settled 
there with a Gold from the Sungari ; they have carried on a trade 
there for many years. 

We left Halbu on the 11th December, and reached Hadeek 
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and Sadeek villages, remarkable for their populousness. The 
adjacent open lands consist of excellent soil ; agriculture might be 
introduced there on a large scale ; low meadow lands, producing 
excellent grass, according to the natives, likewise occur there. 
Starting from here we arrived at Hotar village, situated at the 
mouth of the Hungari. Here we met the clerks of a Russian 
merchant who were engaged in trading ; also two Chinese, one of 
whom was diligently studying the Russian language. He was in 
the habit of addressing himself to every Russian traveller for the 
Russian interpretation of words, which he immediately noted in his 
book. These Chinese were carrying on a trade in tobacco and 
spirits. 

In Hotar village I obtained a very interesting piece of informa- 
tion, namely, that in winter by following the Hungari from its 
mouth upwards with dogs, Port Imperial could be reached in seven 
days. By an approximate calculation I conclude that the Hun- 
gari has a course of 300 versts (200 miles) ; but it must be 
observed, that the ascent of this river, during summer, will be 
very difficult, its current being extremely rapid. The country 
below the mouth of the Hungari presents extensive valleys suitable 
for agriculture and meadows. All this information I obtained 
from a man, belonging to the commercial house of Kuznetsof, 
who was well acquainted with the surrounding country. We 
halted here for two days. 

On the 15th we proceeded forward as far as Mai village : here, 
after passing the Hungari, the waters of the Amur unite and con- 
tinue their course in one stream. We now travelled along a 
very difficult road, keeping close to the precipitous banks, against 
which enormous icebergs were piled. Mai village is situated at 
the base of a rocky cli if ; an extensive lake, with several islands in- 
habited by Golds, occurs opposite to it. I was told that this lake 
abounds in good fish. 

We journeyed two days and two nights, including halts, from 
Mai village to a locality called Dolen.* Here I met a trading 
Manchur, the agent of a commercial house at San-Sin, who re- 
ceived me very politely. The village of Dolen is situated on a 
picturesque, open bank. It consists of two settlements, the lower 
and upper ; the first of these had been entirely abandoned, by the 
inhabitants in consequence of a ravaging fever which had prevailed 
there. It is remarkable that the tribes of the Amiir forsake their 
dwellings on the first appearance of this epidemic, and disperse 
in the woods, where they reside in huts at a distance from each 
other. 

On the 1 7th December we reached Dundun village, near which 

* Polo, village of Pesehuvof. 
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the Donclon-bira river falls into the Amiir on the right. This 
village is partly spread on the mainland and partly on islands. 
Here we took tea, while a Cossack obtained fish for our dogs. 
Leaving Dundun village we crossed over to the left bank of the 
Amur and proceeded in a straight line, halting for the night at 
Kurun village, which consists of only two houses, situated on an 
island. We here met with a cordial reception from the Golds, 
who, running out of their houses, assisted the dogs to ascend the 
steep bank. After passing the night with these good Golds we 
proceeded along a straight stream, whose banks presented a wild 
and uninhabited locality. During four days we only passed two 
insignificant villages ; nearly all the inhabitants of one of them 
were ill with fever. 

On the 22nd of December we reached the village of Syza, 
the abode now of a Manchur official, in charge of the frontier 
station at that place. Previous to the occupation by the Russians 
of the left bank of the Amur, belonging to them, he had lived 
much higher up in Turma village. The Manchur received us 
very politely, with all the good breeding of an educated Chinese, 
and gave us an excellent repast. The staff of this Manchur con- 
sisted of a secretary, two " boshko," and five attendants. During 
winter this officer, who, like his brethren, has great influence over 
the natives, is engaged in trade ; for tobacco and spirits he barters 
a considerable quantity of beavers of superior quality. The Golds 
do not dare to present themselves to him with inferior furs, and 
woe to him who should venture to do so, as he is unmercifully 
beaten with sticks on the slightest suspicion. In this small village 
the Golds successfully cultivate the Chinese cabbage, beans, 
pumpkins, onions, and garlic, and grow sufficient to last them 
throughout the year. 

On the 23rd December, following the Amiir, we passed the 
Gold villages of Mesur, Ketsyr, and reached Turmi, at the very 
mouth of the Usuri, where we found four neatly arranged huts. 
Each house had a vegetable garden attached to it. I here ascer- 
tained that the mountain range along the right bank of the Usuri 
particularly abounds with excellent oak, larch, and cedar trees, 
suitable for building purposes, sheltering a variety of wild animals. 
I was likewise informed that the banks of the Usuri are mostly 
populated by exiled Chinese ; but there are also some Manchurs 
there. The inhabitants of both banks of the Usuri are employed 
in agriculture, which the extent and fecundity of their lands 
render very successful. They have bred cattle for cultivating their 
fields, but being often attacked by tigers, it is very difficult to keep 
cattle in any great number. 

On the 25th December, rising early in the morning, we pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Nungia village, and passed Surjek 
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village ; from which point we were obliged to keep to the left 
bank of the Amur, where dwellings may be met with, though 
seldom. 

Reaching Gimpi village on the 27th December, we halted there 
for the night. After making another stage we gained Dauen 
village, whose inhabitants, of the Gold race, received us in a most 
cordial manner. I collected much information from them respect- 
ing the possibility of establishing commercial relations with the 
neighbouring population of both banks, and the commodities which 
they mostly require. Here also, the Golds spoke of the bad treat- 
ment they had received from the Manchurs, and of the oppression 
to which they were subject in their bartering transactions with 
them. I presume, on good grounds, that in a short time the river 
trade with the Amur tribes will fall into the hands of the Russians, 
for the natives of those parts clearly perceive the advantages of 
commercial intercourse with them ; their fur goods are valued 
fairly, and prices increase yearly. It must be observed that com- 
mencing from Dauen village the population use fire-arms. 

On the 29th December we passed the Gaidjan and Sulvi 
villages ; the latter is situated on an island. I found that the 
Russian-Cossack station, opposite this village, had been removed 
in the autumn. Their horses had been left behind, being unable 
to cross the marshy country of the left bank, and I therefore 
endeavoured to secure them for my party, and ultimately succeeded 
after much opposition from the Manchur authorities at the Sun- 
gari. I was here obliged to give away my dogs, having previously 
ascertained that it would be impossible to procure food for them 
higher up. We had by this time made more than 1500 versts, 
(1000 miles) with them in 19 days including all stoppages. 
During my stay at Sulvi, a Jarge tiger was brought in by a Gold, 
who had killed it in its lair; the animal was placed against the 
wall, and all the natives made respectful obeisances before it, 
addressing it as " Mr. Tiger." 

The region between the Usuri and Sungari which we had just 
traversed, is only remarkable for its right bank, which admits of 
extensive cultivation ; the left bank is generally depressed ; the 
waters of the Amur, encroaching on it, have formed a great 
number of streams, lakes, creeks and marshes; and the hills 
recede there for a considerable distance. 

Having at last procured the horses, we started on the 12th 
January, and at 4 p.m. reached the mouth of the Bidjan, which 
takes its rise in the Hing-Gan range, and falls into the Amur on its 
left bank. One of the chief affluents of this river, the Djujur, is 
remarkable for the circumstance that lamellae of silver are found in 
many parts of its banks ; the Golds, however, dare not take any, 
as they say that whoever ventures to do so will during his 
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whole life be pursued by evil spirits. One of the Golds offered 
to show me this treasure, but for a considerable remuneration. 
These accounts of the existence of silver ought to be investigated. 
It was impossible for me to inspect the locality during winter, and 
besides, the Djujur rivulet was at least 300 versts (200 miles) 
distant. It will in every case be interesting to verify this state- 
ment of the Golds. The silver lamellae closely resemble the 
tellurium silver found in lamellae in the Ural and Altai moun- 
tains. The Golds, moreover, communicated to me the interesting 
fact, that as the waters of the Djujur rivulet run from w. to e., 
the journey may be shortened by about 200 versts (133§ miles) 
by following its course. 

On the 12th January we halted for the night a little above the 
Bidjan river. On the 13th, 14th, and 15th, we pursued our 
journey through open places, meeting only one habitation. 

On the 16th we entered the rocky defiles of the Hing-Gan, where 
the Amur flows in one stream. Proceeding with my Cossack 
through this wild and mountainous tract, along an extent of 150 
versts (100 miles), it was necessary to be armed with great 
patience, and above all, not to lose heart. We moved forward 
through deep snow, with horses that could scarcely lift their legs. 
A narrow path, which had been trodden down by hunters in the 
beginning of the winter, wound here and there. Tracks of tigers 
and wolves abounded all over, and we were afraid of being attacked 
by them during the night. The greatest inconvenience suffered by 
us during our journey through these defiles was the total absence 
of forage. 

At last, on the 21st January, we emerged to our great joy on 
an open tract of country, where we halted for a day. As we had 
proceeded but very slowly through these mountain-passes, I was 
able to study the banks of the river. In some places narrow valleys 
facing the south occur. There is no doubt but that small settle- 
ments can be made in such places ; and the hills would afford 
valuable hunting grounds. On passing through these gorges 
during the summer, I was informed that wild bees, whose honey 
is highly prized, are plentiful there. According to the evidence 
of the Golds and Manchurs, the Amur is not at all so abundant in 
fish in these defiles as at its lower course ; it is also remarked 
that on approaching its upper course, or from Sahalin-ula-Hoton 
to Ust Strelka, " red fish " are caught only in inconsiderable 
quantities. 

We proceeded forward on the 23rd January, keeping for some 
time along the right bank, and meeting only one hut, which we 
found occupied by some women and children ; the men had gone 
to hunt sables. They were not able to give us any provisions, and 
we were obliged to continue our journey for 30 versts (20 miles) 
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with only a small quantity of millet remaining. On the 24th we 
reached, on the left bank, the dwelling of a local Manchur 
authority. Although he received us very kindly, he was likewise 
unable to assist us, his own stock of provisions consisting only of a 
small quantity of hulled barley. We started again, and coming 
to a Maneger hut, were highly delighted to obtain half a wild 
goat, which lasted us as far as the Manchur villages near Sahalin- 
ula-Hoton. We were again obliged to abandon a worn-out horse. 

From the 25th to the 28th January our road lay over open and 
extensive tracts. Leaving the river we ascended the picturesque 
valley of the Buriya, keeping along a pathway with some Solons 
and Daurs who were proceeding to Hing-gan with pack horses 
laden with their produce — spirits, groats, and flour — which they 
were going to exchange for the sable skins of the Manegers. We 
passed several nights with them, and always had the place of 
honour assigned to us at the bivouac fire. On leaving, they 
called us friends. The valley of the Buriya presents extensive 
lands for the introduction of agriculture and for the depasturage 
of cattle. According to the native population, this is the most 
favourable place in the neighbourhood of the left bank, and the 
upper course of the river, bordered by mountains, abounds in 
various fur-bearing animals. 

With great difficulty we reached a Manchur village on the 
28th January. To our astonishment we were met by an official 
from Sahalin-ula-Hoton, who had arrived considerably before us. 
He said that he was ordered to conduct us to the town, at which 
we were exceedingly glad, as our horses could scarcely proceed 
any farther. After a short rest, two oxen attached to a sledge, 
of which the slides and shafts were made of one piece, were 
brought to us, and with them we proceeded at a foot's pace. The 
official would not consent to my leaving the horses behind, so I 
was obliged to have them harnessed to a sledge and to take them 
with us. The Manchur official left before us in order to prepare 
sledges. From here, villages frequently occur on the right bank. 
Each village is separated from the other by thick groves which are 
carefully preserved. According to the Manchurs, the trees protect 
them from the cold northerly winds. No wood is allowed to be 
cut in these groves. The frequent change of oxen became very 
tedious ; but as we halted every 5 or 7 versts we had opportunities 
of inspecting the villages. Their inhabitants live very comfortably, 
being all occupied in agriculture and kitchen-gardening ; large 
ricks of barley, oats, and millet were everywhere visible. Ex- 
tensive plains, abounding in rich grasses, spread out before us 
towards the town ; cattle-farming, notwithstanding, is on a very 
limited scale. The Manchurs only keep cattle for the cultivation 
of their fields. During my conversations with the inhabitants of 
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the villages, I observed that they answered me with reluctance in 
the presence of the official, and entirely avoided explanations. 
Notwithstanding my insistance, they refused to take anything 
either for carriage or food ; but as soon as the official was out of 
sight, they at once became more obliging and polite, and willingly 
entered into conversation. After a fatiguing journey we reached 
Sabalin-ula-Hoton on the 2nd February. At the middlecourse of 
the Amur we had fortunately not experienced more than 10° of 
frost ; we had travelled along the right bank, where there was but 
little snow on the ground. We entered the town at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, and were at once examined as to the object of our 
journey. Having inspected our papers and " route-blanks," the 
official reported us to the Amban, and before an hour had 
elapsed, we were furnished with horses and sledges for our journey 
farther. We asked to be allowed to remain in the town for the 
night, but receiving a flat denial, were obliged to make for 
Tudega, the nearest village, where we passed the night. 

On the 3rd February, after passing 25 versts (16 miles), we 
reached Amba-sahalian, the last Manchur village, situated on the 
right bank of the Amur. Four versts from here on the left bank 
is a Russian Cossack station ; the mouth of the mighty Zeya is at 
a distance of 7 versts (4§ miles) from it. We were escorted from 
the town by a Manchur official, who had the superintendence of 
the Chinese station of Amba-sahalian, and by whom we were 
delivered over to the Cossack chief of Ust Zeysk station. Here 
we enjoyed some repose. Three days sufficed to recruit our 
strength, and by that time we had entirely forgotten the sufferings 
we had undergone. On the 6th February I left with the mail 
with five horses, under the escort of four Cossacks ; the Cossack 
who had accompanied me was sent back to Nikolaevsk with the 
Irkutsk mail. We proceeded on horseback along the left bank, 
across a high plain, extending for 250 versts (116 miles). An 
excellent cart road might be made there. Alter 24 hours we 
reached an extensive meadow. On descending towards it, the 
Cossacks told me that during the last summer they had discovered 
coal in great quantity on a neighbouring island of the Amur, and 
that when the waters had entirely subsided in the autumn, they 
had found large masses of that mineral on the surface of the 
island, and which they had since used. They said the coals burned 
very well, " but had a heavy smell." The meadow, which we 
followed two days and a night, is more than 70 versts (46 miles) 
in length. At a place near the Amur there is an old square 
wall surrounded by ditches. The front of this earthwork is a 
verst in length (f mile), and not far from it, higher up the river, 
we counted the remains of as many as ten detached fortifications. 
To the best of my knowledge no traveller had hitherto seen these 
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ruins. I think this must have been a temporary Chinese encamp- 
ment, thrown up when they retired from Albazin in 1688, after 
the boundary treaty of Nertchinsk. 

Proceeding along the plain we met a Maneger hunter, who, 
among other things, asked me why Russians passed there so fre- 
quently ? On the 10th of February reached the Russian Kamara 
station, on the left bank of the Amur, where we changed horses. 
Our neighbours, the Manegers, Solons, and Daurs of the Kamara 
and Gan rivers, often come to this place. These natives had 
taken a liking to the Cossacks, and lived very amicably with them. 
Here I had time to collect a good deal of valuable information 
with respect to the trade with the natives. A fair, at which all 
the tribes of the adjoining country assemble for the disposal of 
their products to each other, is yearly held in the month of 
November, on an extensive meadow above the Kamara station. 
The Daurs and Solons bring various grain, and the Manegers 
animals and isinglass. More than 5000 men collect at this 
fair. We journeyed 10 days from the Kamara station to that 
of Kutomand, proceeding partly along the river, and some- 
times along either of its banks, according to which route we 
found preferable. After changing horses at the latter station, 
and a journey of 3 days, we safely reached Ust Strelka on the 
25th of February. We had thus made a journey of about 3000 
versts (2000 mile*), reckoning the various detours, in 3 months, 
and chiefly at a foot's pace. We only experienced frosts and snow 
storms between Nikolaevsk and Kizi, beyond which the weather 
continued warm, with a clear sky. From the mouth of the 
Giryn the snow was not more than three-fourths of an arshin in 
depth. Its surface, hardened by north-west winds, easily bore 
our sledges and dogs. In some places we found glazed frost. 
Should the Government intend to establish stations for winter 
travelling along the entire course of the Amur, the distance 
between them should not be greater than 50 versts (33^ miles), 
as the road chiefly lies along the river, and steep and scarped 
banks have in some places to be ascended in reaching the level 
plains above, and in avoiding the bends of the stream. Where 
the woods recede from the edge of the river the stations might be 
built after the fashion of Manchur huts, which are very warm and 
comfortable. The existence of the men placed in charge of them 
could be assured with very little care. In constructing the 
stations they should be secured from inundation, as the waters 
of the Amur rise very high in spring and summer, overflowing all 
the depressed plains and valleys. Excellent models of such sta- 
tions already exist ; eight were constructed in one autumn. At 
the same rate the stations as far as Ust Strelka might be com- 
pleted in two years' time, and travellers, on Government or private 
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business, might then boldly make the journey. I cannot take 
it upon myself to say in what condition the natives of the river 
banks will be left on a boundary being drawn between Russia and 
China ; but I am bound to state that they are at present greatly 
disposed towards Russians. In addition to their commercial rela- 
tions with Russia, from which the natives derive great profit, they 
have witnessed the orderly manner in which Russian military 
parties have conducted themselves during their frequent journeys 
both up and down the Amur. This very important circumstance 
has entirely dispelled the fear of the native tribes with reference 
to the inviolability of their rights and their personal security. 

Gratitude is due to the commanding officers of detachments 
for the admirable manner in which they have accomplished 
journeys beset with so many difficulties. 



